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FOREWORD 


Many anthologies are published year after year and 
a new book of poetical selections for College classes may 
seem to need an apology. But where the selection is 
based on many years of teaching experience and a clear 
idea of the needs of students an apology would, in my 
view, not be necessary. My colleagues who have com¬ 
piled and edited this volume have discharged their duty 
very ably. The selections include dramatic, narrative 
and lyrical poems and the value of the book is enhanced 

by the brief yet valuable introductions and notes to 
different poems. 

M. S. DORAISWAMI, B.A, Hons. (Oxon.) 

Dean, Faculty of Arts, 

Osmania University, • 

pYDERABAD-DECCAN. 

26th February, 1951. 



PREFACE 


The editors’ aim, in this anthology, has been to bring 
together some of the best specimens of English poetry— 
dramatic, narrative and lyrical—^for use in Indian 
Universities. While many of the selections are from the 
older and recognised poets, the editors have also included 
the work of established modern poets. In making the 
selections, they have been constantly guided by the ideal 
that great poetry should not merely give aesthetic delight, 
but should also provide food for serious thought and hold 
up ideals of life and conduct capable of inspiring the 
reader. 

I 

The Scenes from Shakespeare have been included 
specially to suit the requirements of Universities which 
do not prescribe any play of Shakespeare for study. 
Drinkwater’s Carver in Stone^ a rather difficult poem for 
the average student, has been given a place partly because 
it is difficult, but mainly because of the universality and 
depth of its appeal and the profound nature of the theme. 
Very often, most of the English poetry that an average 
student comes across in the course of his study, is poetry 
with an English background and based on typically 
English themes. The editors have brought into this 
anthology some good poetry by Indian as well as English 
poets, with a characteristic Indian atmosphere. The 
editors believe that these selections constitute a challenge 
to those who maintain that good English poetry ought to 
be thoroughly English in tone and sentiment. 

The editors wish to record here their deep indebtedness 
to Professor M. S. Doraiswami, B.A. (Oxon), Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, Osmania University, for the 
encouragement and help he gave at every stage of the 
work. 

K.NA. 

K.R,G. 
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SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE 








I 


KING RICHARD II 


ACT TWO 
Scene I 

Richard and Gaunt 

Ely House, John of Gaunt sick^ with the Duke of York, 
and others. 

Gaunt. Will the king come, that I may breathe my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid^ youth? 

York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath; 

For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt. O, but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony: 

Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 
He that no more must say is listen’d more 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose: ^ 
More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before: 
The setting sun, and music at the close. 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Writ in remembrance more than things long past: 
Though Richard my life’s counsel would not hear,. 

My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

York. No; it is stopped with other flattering sounds-,. 

As praises of his state; then, there are found 
Lascivious metres,® to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen; 

Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation.* 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity — 

So it be new, there’s no respect how vile — 
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That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears? 

Then all too late comes counsel to be heard, 

Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard.^ 

Direct not him whose way himself will chooSe: 

’Tis breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou lose. 
Gaunt. Methinks I am a prophet new inspired 
And thus expiring do foretell of him: 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 

For violent fires soon burn out themselves; 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short; 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes; 

With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder: 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself.® 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 

This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars,’ 

This other Eden,® demi-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 

Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth. 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home. 

For Christian service and true chivalry. 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s son;^ 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it. 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm: 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea. 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune,is now bound in with shame. 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds: 
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That England, that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life, • 

How happy then were my ensuing death! 

Enter King Richard and Qpeen, Aumerle, Bushy, 
Green, Bagot, Ross, and Willoughby. 

York. The king is come; deal mildly with his youth; 

For young hot colts being raged do rage the more. 
Queen. How fares our noble uncle, Lancaster? 

K. Rich. What comfort, man? how is’t with aged 

Gaunt? , 

Gaunt. O, how that name befits my composition! 

Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old: ^ 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast; 

And who abstains from meat that is not gaunt? 

For sleeping England long time have I watch d; 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt: 

The pleasure that some fathers feed upon. 

Is my strict fast; I mean, my children s looks, 

And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt: 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. ^ 

K. Rich, Can sick men play so nicely with their names? 
Gaunt No, misery makes sport to mock itself; 

Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 

I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

K. Rick, Should dying men flatter with those that live? 
Gaunt, No, no, men living flatter those that die. 

K, Rick. Thou, now a-dying, say’st thou flatterest me. 
Gaunt. O, no! thou diest, though I the sicker be.^® 

K. Rick. I am in health, I breathe, and see thee ill. 
Gaunt Now He that made me knows I see thee ill; 

Ill in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 

Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 
Wherein thou liest in reputation sick; 

And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 

Commit’st thy anointed body to the cure 
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Of those physicians that first wounded thee: 

A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 

Whose compass is no bigger than thy head; 

And yet, incaged in so small a verge, 

The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 

O, had thy grandsire with a*prophet’s eye 
Seen how his son’s son should destroy his sons 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shame, 
Deposing thee before thou wert possess’d, 

Which art possess’d now to depose thysei 
Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 

It were a shame to let this land by lease; 

But for thy world enjoying but this land,' 

Is it not more than shame to shame it so? 

Landlord of England art thou now, not king: 

Thy state of law is bondslave to the law; 

And thou— ’ 

K. Rich. A lunatic lean-witted fool, 

Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 

Darest with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 

With fury from his nadve residence. 

Now, by my seat’s right royal majesty, 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, 

This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 
Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders. 
Gaunt. O, spare me not, my brother Edward’s son. 

For that I was his father Edward’s son: 

That blood already, like the pelican. 

Hast thou tapp’d out and drunkenly caroused: 

My brother Gloucester,^® plain well-meaning soul, 
Whom fair befal in heaven ’mongst happy souls! 

May be a precedent and witness good 

That thou respect’st not spilling Edward’s blood: 

Join with the present sickness that I have; 

And thy unkindness be like crooked age, 

To crop at once a too-long wither’d flower. 

Live in thy shame, but'die not shame with thee! 

1 hese words hereafter thy tormentors be! 
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Convey me to my bed, then to my grave; 

Love they to live that love and honour have. 

[Exit, borne off by his Attendants. 

K. Rich. And let them die that age and sullens have; 

For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 

York. I do beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickness and age in him: 

He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry, Duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K. Rich. Right, you say true: as Hereford’s love, so 

his. 

As theirs, so mine; and all be as it is.^‘ 

Enter Northumberland. 

North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your 
majesty. 

K. Rich. What says he? 

North. Nay, nothing; all is said: 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument; 

Words, life and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 

York. Be York the next that must be bankrupt so! 

Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 

K. Rich. The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he; 

His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be. 

So much for that. Now for our Irish wars; 

We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom where no venom else 
But only they have privilege to live. 

And for these great affairs do ask some charge. 
Towards our assistance we do seize to us 
The plate, coin, revenues and moveables, ^ 

Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess’d. 

York. How long shall I be patient? ah, how long 
Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong? 

Not Gloucester’s death, nor Hereford’s banishment. 
Not Gaunt’s rebukes, nor England’s private wrongs. 
Not the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace. 
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Have ever made me sour my patient cheek, 

Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign’s face. 

I am the last of noble Edward’s sons, 

Of whom thy father. Prince of Wales,^^ was first: 
In war was never lion raged more fierce, 

In peace was never gentle lamb more mild. 

Than was that young and princely gentleman. 
His face thou hast, for even so look’d he. 
Accomplish’d with the number of thy hours; 

But when he frown’d, it was against the French 
And not against his friends; his noble hand 
Did win what he did spend and spent not that 
Which his triumphant father’s hand had won; 
His hands were guilty of no kindred blood, 

But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 

O Richard! York is too far gone with grief. 

Or else he never would compare between. 

K. Rich. Why, uncle, what’s the matter? 

York. O my liege, 

Pardon me, if you please; if not, I, pleased 
Not to be pardon’d, am content withal. 

Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 
The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford? 

Is not Gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford live? 
Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true? 

Did not the one deserve to have an heir? 

Is not his heir a well-deserving son? 

Take Hereford’s rights away, and take from Time 
His charters and his customary rights; 

Let not to-morrow then ensue to-day; 

Be not thyself; for how art thou a king 
But by fair sequence and succession? 

Now, afore God — God forbid I say true! — 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights. 

Call in the letters-patents that he hath 

By his attorneys-general to sue 

His livery,25 and deny his offer’d homage. 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 

You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts 
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And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance cannot think. 

K. Rich, Think what you will, we seize into our hands 
His plate, his goods, his money and his lands. 

York, ril not be the while: my liege, farewell: 

What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell; 

But by bad courses may be understood 

That their events can never fall out good. [Exit, 

K, Rich. Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wiltshire^® straight : 
Bid him repair to us to Ely House 
To see this business. To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and ’tis time, I trow: 

And we create, in absence of ourself, 

Our uncle York lord governor of England; 

For he is just and always loved us well. 

Gome on, our queen: to-morrow must we part; 

Be merry, for our time of stay is short. 

[Flourish. Exeunt King, Queen, Aumerle, Bushy, Green, 

and Bagot. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

ACT FOUR 
Scene I 

The Trial Scene 

Venice. A court of justice. Enter the Duke,^ the Magni- 
ficoes, Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Salerio, and others, 

Duke. What, is Antonio here? 

Ant. Ready, so please your grace. 

Duke. I am sorry for thee: thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

I have heard 

Your grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course \ but since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fury, and ani arm d 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit. 

The very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 

Saler, He is ready at the door: he comes, my lord. 

Enter Shylock 

Duke. Make room, and let him stand before our face. 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act; and then, ’tis thought 
Thou’lt show thy mercy and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty; 

And where thou now exact’st the penalty, 

Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flesh. 

Thou wilt not onlv lose the forfeiture, 
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But, touch’d with human gentleness and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the principal, 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 

That have of late so huddled on his back. 

Enow to press a royal merchant down 
And pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint, 

From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never train’d 
To offices of tender courtesy. 

We all expect a gende answer, Jew. 

Shy, I have possess’d your grace of what I purpose; 

And by our holy Sabbath^ have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city’s freedom. 

You’ll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh than to receive 
Three thousand ducats: I’ll not answer that: 

But, say, it is my humour; is it answer’d? 

What if my house be troubled with a rat 
And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned? What, are you answer’djyet? 

♦ * * 

As there is no firm reason to be render’d, 

* * * 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a lodged hate and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you answer’d? 

Bass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 

To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 
Bass. Do all men kill the thing they do not love? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 

Bass. Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Shy. What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice? 
Ant. I pray you, think you question with the Jew: 

You may as well go stand upon the beach 
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And bid the main flood^ bate his usual height; 

You may as well use question with the wolf 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops and to make no noise. 

When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven; 

You may as well do anything most hard, 

As seek to soften that—than which what’s harder?— 
His Jewish heart: therefore, I do beseech you, 

Make no more offers, use no further means, 

But with all brief and plain conveniency® 

Let me have judgement and the Jew his will. 

Bass, For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them; I would have my bond. 
Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none? 
Shy. What judgement shall I dread, doing no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them: shall I say to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 

Why sweat they under burthens? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours and let their palates 
Be season’d with such viands? You will answer, 

“ The slaves are ours : ” so do I answer you: 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought; ’tis mine and I will have it. 

If you deny me, fie upon your law! 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 

I stand for judgement: answer; shall I have it? 
Duke. Upon my power I may dismiss this court. 

Unless Bellario, a learned doctor,^ 

Whom I have sent for to determine this, 

Come here to-day. 

Saler, My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 

New come from Padua. 
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Duke. Bring us the letters; call the messenger. 

Bass. Good cheer, Antonio! What, man, courage yet! 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones and all. 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meetest for death : the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground; and so let me: 

You cannot better be employ’d, Bassanio, 

Than to live still and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nerissa, dressed like a lawyer's clerk 

Duke. Came you from Padu^, from Bellario? 

Ner. From both, my lord. Bellario greets your grace. 

[ Presenting a letter. 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly? 

Shy. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. 

Gra. Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 

Thou makest thy knife keen; but no metal can, 

No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee? 

Shy. No, none that thou hast wit enough to make. 

Gra. O, be thou damn’d, inexorable dog! 

And for thy life let justice be accused. 

Thou almost makest me waver in my faith 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras,^ 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men: thy currish spirit 
Govern’d a wolf, who, hang’d for human slaughter. 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 

And, whilst thou lay’st in thy unhallow’d dam, 

Infused itself in thee; for thy desires 

Are wolvish, bloody, starved and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud: 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
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A young and learned doctor to our court. 

Where is he? 

He attendeth here hard by. 

To know your answer, whether you’ll admit him. 

Duke. With ail my heart. Some three or four of you 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. 
Meantime the court shall hear Bellario’s letter. 

Clerk. [Reads] Your grace shall understand that at the 
receipt of your letter I am very sick: but in the instant 
that your messenger came, in loving visitation was 
with me a young doctor of Rome; his name is 
Balthasar: I acquainted him with the cause in contro¬ 
versy between the Jew and Antonio the merchant; 
we turned o’er many books together: he is furnished 
with my opinion; which, bettered with his own 
learning, the greatness whereof I cannot enough 
commend, comes with him, at my importunity, to fill 
up your grace’s request in my stead. I beseech you, 
let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lack a 
reverend estimation ; for I never knew so young 
a body with so old a head. I leave him to your 
gracious acceptance, whose trial shall better publish his 
commendation. 

Duke. You hear the learn’d Bellario, what he writes: 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 

Enter Portia, Jbr Balthasar. 

Give me your hand. Come you from old Bellario? 

For. I did, my lord. 

Duke. You are welcome: take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court? 

For. l am informed thoroughly of the cause. 

Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 

Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

For. Is your name Shylock? 

Shylock is my name. 

tor. Ui a strange nature is the suit you follow; 
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Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you as you do proceed. 

You stand within his danger, do you not? 

Ant Ay, so he says. 

Pqj- Do you confess the bond? 

Ant, I do. 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy, On what compulsion must I ? tell me that. 

Pot, The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blest; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.® Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant there. 
Shy, My deeds upon my head! I crave the law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

For, Is he not able to discharge the money ? 

Bass. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court; 

Yea, twice the sum: if that will not suffice, 

I will be bound to pay it ten times o’er, 

On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart: 

If this will not suffice, it must appear 

That malice bears down truth. And I beseech you, 
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Wrest once the law to your authority: 

To do a great right, do a little wrong, 

And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

Pot. It must not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established: 

’Twill be recorded for a precedent. 

And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state: it cannot be. 

Shy. A Daniel come to judgement!^ yea, a Daniel! 

O wise young judge, how I do honour thee! 

Pot. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy, Here ’tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. 

Pot, Shylock, there’s thrice thy money offer’d thee. 
Shy, An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 

No, not for Venice. 

Por, Why, this bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 

A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 

Nearest the merchant’s heart. Be merciful: 

Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy, When it is paid according to the tenour. 

It doth appear you are a worthy judge; 

You know the law, your exposition 

Hath been most sound: I charge you by the law. 

Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 

Proceed to judgement: by my soul I swear 

There is no power in the tongue of man 

To alter me: I stay here on my bond. 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 

To give the judgement. . , 

Por. Why then, thus it is: 

You must prepare your bosom for his kmfe. 

Shy. O noble judge! O excellent young man! 

Por. For the intent and purpose of the law 

Hath full relation to the penalty, 

Whicii here ap-jeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy. ’Tis very true: O wise and upright judge! 

How much more elder art thou than thy looks! 
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Por. Therefore lay bare your bosom. 

%. , . his breast: ^ 

So says the bond; doth it not, noble judge. 

“ Nearest his heart; ” those are the very words. 

Por. It is so. Are there balance here to weigh 

The flesh? 

Shy. I have them ready. 

Por. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond? 

Por. It is not so express’d: but what of that? 

’Twere good you do so much for chanty. 

Shy. I cannot find it; ’tis not in the bond. 

Por. You, merchant, have you anything to say. 

Ant. But little; I am arm’d and well prepared. 

Give me your hand, Bassanio: fare you well. 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 

For herein Fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom: it is still® her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth. 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty; from which lingenng penance 
Of such misery doth she cut me off. 

Commend me to your honourable wife: 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end; 

Say how I loved you, speak me fair in death; 

And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. ® 

Repent but you that you shall lose your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt; 

For if the Jew do cut but deep enough. 

I’ll pay it presently with all my hprt.^® 

Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 

But life itself, my wife, and all the world, 

Are not with me esteem’d above thy life: 

I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 
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Po7. Your wife would give you little thanks for that, 

If she were by, to hear you make the offer.^^ 

Gra, I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love: 

I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

Ner, ’Tis well you offer it behind her back; 

The wish would make else an unquiet house.^^ 

Shy. These be the Christian husbands. I have 
daughter; 

Would any of the stock of Barrabas^® 

Had been her husband rather than a Christian! 

We trifle time; I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

For. A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine: 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shy. Most rightful judge! 

Pot. And you must cut this flesh from off his breast: 

The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shy. Most learned judge I A sentence I Come, prepare! 
Pot. Tarry a little; there is something else. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 

The words expressly are “ a pound of flesh ”: 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

Gra. O upright judge 1 Mark, Jew: O learned judge 1 
Shy. Is that the law? 

P^^- Thyself shalt see the act: 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 

Gra. O learned judge! Mark, Jew: a learned judge! 
Shy. I take this offer, then; pay the bond thrice 
And let the Christian go. 

Here is the money. 

Pot. Soft I 

The Jew shall have all justice; soft! no haste: 

He shall have nothing but the penalty, 

Gra. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge I 
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For. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 

Shed thou no blood, nor cut thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh: if thou cut’st more 
Or less than a just pound, be it but so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance, 

Or the division of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple,!^ nay, if the scale do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair. 

Thou diest and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Gra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 

Now, infidel, I have you on the hip.“ 

For. Why doth the Jew pause? take thy forfeiture. 
Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass. 1 have it ready for thee; here it is. 

For. He hath refused it in the open court; 

He shall have merely justice and his bond. 

Gra. A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel I 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal ? 

For. Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture. 

To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy. Why, then the devil ^ve him good of it 1 

ril stay no longer question. 

Por. Tarry, Jew: 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 

It is enacted in the laws of yenice, 

If it be proved against an alien 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen, 

The party ’gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state; 

And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice.^ 

In which predicament, I say, thou stand’st; 

For it appears, by manifest proceeding. 

That indirectly and directly too 

Thou hast contrived against the very life 

Of the defendant; and thou hast incurred 
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The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 

Down therefore and beg mercy of the duke. 

Gra. Beg that thou mayst have leave to hang thyself: 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 

Thou hast not left the value of a cord; 

Therefore thou must be hang’d at the state’s charge. 
Duke, That thou shalt see the difference of our spirits, 

I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it: 

For half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s; 

The other half comes to the general state, 

Which humbleness may drive unto a fine.^® 

Pot, Ay, for the state, not for Antonio. 

Shy, Nay, take my life and all: pardon not that: 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Pot, What mercy can you render him, Antonio? 

Gra. A halter gratis; nothing else, for God’s sake. 

Ant. So please my lord the duke and all the court, 

To quit the fine for one half of his goods, 

I am content; so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it. 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter:^® 

Two things provided more, that, for this favour, 

He presently become a Christian; 

The other, that he do record a gift. 

Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d. 

Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

Duke. He shall do this, or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Por. Art thou contented, Jew? what dost thou say? 

Shy. I am content. 


Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 
Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 

I am not well: send the deed after me. 

And I will sign it. 

Get thee gone, but do it. 
Gra. In christening shalt thou have two godfathers: 


/ 


% 
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Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more, 

To bring thee to the gallows, not the font.^® 

[Exit Shylock. 

Duke. Sir, I entreat you home with me to dinner. 

Pot. I humbly do desire your grace of pardon: 

I must away this night toward Padua, 

And it is meet I presently*^ set forth. 

Duke. I am sorry that your leisure serves you not. 
Antonio, gratify this gentleman, 

For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 

[Exeunt Duke and his train. 


JULIUS CAESAR 

ACT THREE 
Scene II 

The Funeral Orations of Brutus and Antony 

The Forum, Enter Brutus and Cassius, and a throng of 

Citizens, 

4 

Citizens, We will be satisfied: let us be satisfied, 

Bru, Then follow me and give me audience, friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 

And part the numbers. 

Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay here; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him; 

And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar’s death. 

First Cit, I will hear Brutus speak. 

Sec, Cit, I will hear Cassius; and compare their reasons. 
When severally we hear them rendered. 

[ Exit Cassius, with some of the Citizens; 
Brutus goes into the pulpit. 

Third Cit, The noble Brutus is ascended: silence! 

Bru, Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my 
cause; and be silent, that you may hear: believe me 
for mine honour, and have respect to mine honour, 
that you may believe: censure me in your wisdom, 
and awake your senses, that you may the better judge. 
If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Caesar’s, to him I say, that Brutus’ love to Caesar 
was no less than his. If then that friend demand why 
Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my answer: Not 
that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 
Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, 
than that Caesar were dead, to live all free men? As 
Caesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, 
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I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but, 
as he was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for 
his love; joy for his fortune; honour for his valour; and 
death for his ambition. Who is here so base that would 
be a bondman? If any, speak; for him have I 
offended. , Who is here so rude that would not be a 
Roman? If any, speak; for him have I Offended. 
Who is here so vile that will not love his country? If 
any, speak; for him have I offended. I pause for a 
reply. 

Citizens. None, Brutus, none. 

Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done no more 
to Caesar, than you shall do to Brutus. The question 
of his death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor his offences 
enforced, for which he suffered death. 

Enter Antony and others^ with Caesar’s body. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony: who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; as 
which of you shall not? With this I depart: that, as I 
slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself, when it shall please my country 
to need my death. 

Citizens. Live, Brutus! live! live! 

First Cit, Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 

Sec, Cit. Give him a status with his ancestors. 

Third Cit. Let him be Caesar.^ 

Fourth Cit. Caesar’s better parts 

Shall be crown’d in Brutus. 

First Cit. We’ll bring him to his house with shouts and 
clamours. 

Bru, My countrymen,— 

Sec. Cit. Peace! silence! Brutus speaks. 

First Cit. Peace, ho 1 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone. 

And, for my sake, stay here with Antony. 
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Do erace to Caesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar’s glories, which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is allow’d to make. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart, i 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. 

First Cit. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

Third OtT Let him go up into the pubhc chair, 

We’U hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant. For Brutus’ sake, I am beholden to you. [Goes up. 

Fourth Cit. What does he ^ay o^Brutus? 

Third Cit. He says, for Brutus sake. 

He finds himself beholden to us all. 

Fourth Cit. ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus her . 

First Cit. This Caesar was a tyrant. 

Third Cit Nay, that s certain. 

We are bless’d that Rome is rid of him. 

Sec. Cit. Peace! let us hear what Antony can say. 

ho! le, u, hear him. 

Ant Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears, 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

The good is oft interred wi* their bones, 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious, 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault 
And grievously hath Caesar answer d i . 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest. 

For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men. 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and jus 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives h(^e to Rome 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill . 

Did this in Caesar seem ambition. 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath \iept. 
Ambition should be made of sterner stu . 
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Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal^ 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause: 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him? 

O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me®. 

First Cit, Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 

Sec. Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 

Caesar has had great wrong. 

Third Cit. Has he, masters? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

Fourth Cit. Mark’d ye his words? He would not take the 
crown; 

Therefore ’tis* certain he was not ambitious. 

First Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

Sec. Cit. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 
Third Cit. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. 

Fourth Cit. Now mark him; he begins again to speak. 
Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there. 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

O masters 1 if I were dispos’d to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 

Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you. 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here^s a parchment with the seal of Caesar; 
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I found it in his closet, ’tis his will."^ 

Let but the commons hear this testament,— 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,— 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

Fourth CiL We’ll hear the will: read it, Mark Antony. 
Citizens, The will, the will! we will hear Caesar’s will. 
Ant, Have patience, gentle friends; I must not read it; 

It is not meet you know how Caesar lov’d you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 

And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you,—it will make you mad. 

’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 

For if you should, O! what would come of it! 

Fourth Cit, Read the will! we’ll hear it, Antony; 

You shall read us the will, Caesar’s will. 

Ant, Will you be patient? Will you stay awhile. 

I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it.^ 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar; I do fear it. 
Fourth Cit, They were traitors: honourable men 1 
Citizens, The will! the testament 1 
Sec, Cit. They were villains, murderers. 

The will! read the will. 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the will. 

Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend? and will you give me leave? 

Citizens. Come down. 

Sec, Cit. Descend. 

Third Cit, You shall have leave. [Antony comes down. 

Fourth Cit, A ring; stand round. 

First Cit. Stand from the hearse; stand from the body. 
Sec. Cit. Room for Antony; most noble Antony. 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 
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Citizens. Stand back! room! bear back! 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 

Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii:®— 

Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 

See what a rent the envious Casca made: 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d; 

And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d or no 
For Brutus,, as you know, was Caesar’s angel 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov’d him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffiing up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 

\Vhich all the while ran blood,^^ gj-^at Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O! now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity; these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what! weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here. 
Here is hin^elf, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 
First Cit. O piteous spectacle I 
Sec. Cit. O noble Caesar! 

Third Cit. O woeful day I 
Fourth Cit. O traitors I villains! 

First Cit. O most bloody sight! 

Sec. Cit. We will be revenged. 

Citizens. Revenge !—About !~Seek !—Burn I—Fire ! 

Kill!—Slay I Let not a traitor live! 

Ant. Stay, countrymen! 
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First CiL Peace there! Hear the noble Antony. 

Sec, Cit. We’ll hear him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die 

with him. 

Ant, Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable: 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt nian. 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on, 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor poor 

mouths, , P 

And bid them speak for me: but were 1 iirutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongu 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Citizens, We’ll mutiny. 

First Cit, We’ll burn the house of Brutus. 

Third CiL Away, then! come, seek the conspiratois. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me * 
Citizens. Peace, ho!—-Hear Antony,—most no ^ 

Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not w ^ 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv’d your loves. 

Alas! you know not: I must tell you then. 

You have forgot the will I told you of. ... 

Citizens. Most true;—the will! let’s stay and hear the 
Ant. Here is the will, and under Caesar’s seal. 

'Fo every Roman citizen he gives, 

1 o every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

Sec. Cit. Most noble Caesar! we’ll revenge his death. 
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Third CiU O royal Caesar! 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 

Citizens. Peace, ho! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures, 

* To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar! when comes such another? 

First Cit. Never, never 1 Come, away, away! 

We’ll burn his body in the holy place. 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 

Take up the body. 

Sec. Cit. Go, fetch fire. 

Third Cit. Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

[Exeunt Citizens, with the body. 

Ant. Now let it work; mischief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt! 
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From THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


Sweet Auburn! ^ loveliest village of the plain; 

Where healA and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 

^ Where smi^g spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed: 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 

How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot,^ the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

^ How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The'young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face,^ 

' ^ While secret laughter tittered round the place; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love. 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove : 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please: 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed; 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled. 
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Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s^ hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, chok’d with sedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow sounding bittern guards its nest; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 
And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land.^ 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 

But a bold peasantr}^ their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.® 

i 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 

When every rood of ground niaintained its man; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more: 

His best companions, innocence and health; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling train‘d 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose. 

And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

These gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 

Those calm desires that asked but little room. 
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Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene. 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose: 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And, as an hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last.® 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 

Retreats from care, that never must be mine. 

How happy he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 
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But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend; 

Bends to the grave with unperceived decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be past®! 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

There, as I pass’d with careless steps and slow. 

The mingling notes came softened from below; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, 

The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind;— 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail. 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread. 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring: 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses^® spiead, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn, 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s^^ modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
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Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prizp, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train; 

He chid their wanderings but relieved their pain; 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruined spendthrift^^ now no longer proud. 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 

The broken soldier^®, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 

Wept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won 
Pleased with his guests, the good rnan learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began^^ 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side; 

But in his duty prompt at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt tor all, 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 

And sorrow, guilt and pain by turns dismayed. 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway^*, 
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And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

Even children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest: 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff that hfts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Tho’ round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Etefnal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way. 

With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 

The village master^® taught his httle school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew: 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he knew; 

’Twas certain he could write, and cypher^^ too, 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides^® presage. 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge; 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For, e’en tho’ vanquished, he could argue still; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 
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But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 

Ix)W lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired. 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 

Where village statesmen talked with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Ima^nation fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place: 

The whit^e-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnished clock that clicked behind the door; 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules,the royal game of goose 
The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 

With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel gay; 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 

Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 

Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart. 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, 

No more the wood-man’s ballad shall prevail; 22 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 

Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 

The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss^® go round; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
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One native charm, than all the gloss of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed— 

In these, ere triflers'half their wish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 

The heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 


Oliver Goldsmith. 



LAODAMIA 


“ With sacrifice before the rising morn 
Vows have I made by fruitless hope inspired; 

And from the infernal Gods, ’mid shades forlorn 
Of night, my slaughtered Lord have I required: 

Celestial pity I again implore;—• 

Restore him to my sight—great Jove,^ restore.” 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the Suppliant heavenward lifts her hands; 

While like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens—and her eye expands; 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows; 

And she expects the issue in repose. 

O terror! what hath she perceived?—-O joy! 

What doth she look on? whom doth she behold? 

Her Hero slain upon the beach of Troy? 

His vital presence? his corporeal mould? 

It is—if sense deceive her not—’tis He! 

And a God leads him, winged Mercury 

V 

Mild Hermes spake—and touched her with his wand 
That calms all fear; “Such grace hath crowned thy 
prayer, 

Laodamia! that at Jove’s command 
Thy Husband walks the paths of upper air; 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours’ space. 

Accept the gift, behold him face to face!” 


Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her Lord to clasp: 
Again that consummation she essayed f 
But unsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 
As often as that eager grasp wais made. 

The Phantom parts—but parts to re-unite, 

And re-assume his place before her sight. 
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“ Protesilaus, Lo! thy guide is gone! 

Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice: 

This is our palace,—yonder is thy throne: 

Speak, and the floor thou tread’st on will rejoice, 
Not to appal me have the gods bestowed 
This precious boon; and blest a sad abode.” 

“ Great Jove, Laodamia, doth not leave 
His gifts imperfect:—Spectre though I be, 

I am not sent to scare thee or deceive; 

But in reward of thy fidelity. 

And something also did my worth obtain; 

For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

“ Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle^ foretold 
That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 
Should die;^ but me the threat could not withhold; 
A generous cause a victim did demand; 

And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain; 

A self-devoted chief—by Hector® slain.” 

# 

“ Supreme of Heroes—bravest, noblest, best! 

Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 

Which then, when tens of thousands were deprest 
By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore; 

Thou found’st—and I forgive thee—here thou art— 
A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

“ But thou, though capable of sternest deed„ 

Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave; 

And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
Thou shouldst elude the malice of the grave: 

* Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
As when their breath enriched Thessalian air.^ 

“ No Spectre greets me,—no vain Shadow this; 
Come, blooming Hero, place thee by my side I 
Give, on tliis well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
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To me, this day, a second time thy bride! 

Jove frowned in heaven: the conscious Parcae® threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian® hue. 

This visage tells thee that my doom is past: 

Nor should the change be mourned, even if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. Earth destroys 
Those raptures duly—Erebus^® disdains: 

Calm pleasures there abide—majestic pains. 

“ Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion: for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul;ii 
A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 

Thy transports moderate; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn—” 

“ Ah, wherefore?—Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tomb 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse, 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom 
Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years, 

And jEson stood a youth ’mid youthful peers. 

“ The Gods to us are merciful—and they 
Yet further may relent; for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 

And though his favourite seat be feeble woman’s breast. 

“ But if thou goest, I follow—” ‘‘ Peace ! ” he said —" 
She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered’^ 

The ghastly colour from his lips had fled; 

In his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 
Elysian^^ beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 
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He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds, whose course is equable and pure; 

No fears to beat away—no strife to heal— 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure; 

Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued; 

Of all that is most beauteous—imaged there 
In happier beauty; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureaU^ gleams; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the Soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue—“ Ill,” said he, 

“ The end of man’s existence I discerned, 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight; 

While tears were thy best pastime, day and night; 

“ And while my youthful peers before my eyes 
(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 

Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports,—or, seated in the tent, 

Chieftains and kings in council were detained; 
What time the fleet at Aulis^*^ lay enchained. 

“ The wished-for wind was given:—-I then revolved 
The oracle, upon the silent sea; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand,— 
Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 

“ Yet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 
When of thy loss I thought, beloved Wife! 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life,— 
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The paths which we had trod—thpe fountains, flowers; 
My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 

% 

“ But should suspense perimt the Foe to cry, 

‘ Behold they tremble! haughty their array, 

Yet of their number no one dares to die? * 

In soul I swept the indignity away: 

Old frailties then recurredbut lofty thought, 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 

“ And Thou, though strong in love, art all too weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Our blest re-union in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathized; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnized. 

“ Learn, by a mortal yearning, to ascend— 

Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 

Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end; 

For this the passion to excess was driven 
That self might be annulled; her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream opposed to love.”— 

Aloud she shrieked! for Hermes reappears! 

Round the dear Shade she would have clung—’tis vain: 
The hours are past—too brief had they been years; 

And him no mortal effort can detain: 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly day, 

He tluough the portal takes his silent way, 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse she lay. 

Thus, all in vain exhorted and reproved. 

She perished; and, as for a wilful crime, 

By the just Gods whom no weak pity moved, 

Was doomed to wear out her appointed time, 

Apart from happy Ghosts,^’ that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading bowers. 
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—Yet tears to human suffering are due; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 

As fondly he believes.—-Upon the side 
Of Hellespont^® (such faith was entertained) 

A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 

From out the tomb of him for whom she died; 

And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium’s^® walls were subject to their view, 

The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight; 

A constant interchange of growth and blight! 

William Wordsworths 


I 




THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS^ 


“ Drown'd! drown'd! —Hamlet 

One more Unfortunate, 

I Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate,^ 

Gone to her death! 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care; 

Fashion’d so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair! 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements;^ 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 

Take her up instantly. 

Loving, not loathing.— 

Touch her not scornfully; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly; 

Not of the stains of her. 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly.^ 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny® 

Rash and undutiful: 

Past all dishonour 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

Still, for all slips’ of hers, • 
One of Eve’s family®—• 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 
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Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 

Her fair auburn tresses; 

Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 

Who was her father? 

Who was her mother? 

Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one ^ 

Yet, than all other? 

Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh 1 it was pitiful 1 
Near a whole city full, 

Hopie she had none! 

Sisterly, brotherly,' 

Fatherly, motherly, 

Feelings had changed: 

Love, by harsh evidence. 

Thrown from its eminence; 

Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement. 

From garret to basement. 

She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 
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The bleak wind of March 
Mdde her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river: 

Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery, 

Swift to be hurl’d— 
Anywhere, anywhere, 

Out of the world! 

In she plunged boldly. 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran,— 

Over the brink of it, 

Picture it—think of it. 
Dissolute man!® 

Lave^® in it, drink of it, 

Then, if you can 1 

# 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care; 

Fashion’d so slenderly, 
.Young, and so fair! 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too ri^dly, 

Decently,—kindly,— 
Smoothe and compose them: 
And her eyes, close them. 
Staring so blindly! 

Dreadfully staring 
Thro’ muddy impurity, 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing. 

Fix’d on futurity. 
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Perishing gloomily, 

Spurr’d by contumely, 

Cold inhumanity. 

Burning insanity, 

Into her rest,— 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly. 

Over her breast! 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behaviour. 

And leaving, with meekness. 

Her sins to her Saviour 


Thomas Hood, 



ULYSSES 


It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me.^ 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades^ 

Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all;. 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.^ 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.^ 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus,*^ 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
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A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods,’ 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners. 

Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles,^ whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are, 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.® 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 



THE LOTOS-EATERS 


“ Courage! ” he said,^ and pointed toward the land, 
“ This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land, 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land; far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d: and, dew’d with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 
' In the red West; thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale 
A land where all things always seem’d the same! 

And r(jund about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame. 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters® came. 

Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
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And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake. 

And music in has ears his beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, “ We will return no more; ” 

And all at once they sang. “ Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.” 

Choric 

I 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 


^Vhy are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness? 
All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 
We only toil, who are the first of things. 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 
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Nor Steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sines 
“ There is no joy but calm! ” 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ? 

3 

Lo! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care. 

Sun-steep d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light. 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow,' 

Drops m a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted len^h of days. 

The flower ripens in its place, 

mpens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil 
J?ast-rooted in the fruitful soil. ’ 


Hateful is the dark-blue sky 
Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death IS the end of life; ah, whv 
Should life all labour be ? ^ 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast 
And in a little while our lips are dumb ’ 
Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

Ezras' 

n ever chmbing up the climbi^ wave? 
G.ve ™ lo„s 
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How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 

Which will not leave the myrrh-bush^ on the height; 
To hear each other’s whisper’d speech; 

Ealing the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory, 

With those old faces of our infancy 
Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass! 

6 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives. 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears: but all hath suffer’d change; 

For surely now our household hearths are cold: 

Our sons inherit us; our looks are strange: 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 

Before them of the ten-years’ war in Troy,® 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let \vhat is broken so remain. 

The Gods are hard to reconcile: 

’Tis hard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out with many wars 
And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars.^ 
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7 

But, propt on beds of amaranth and moly,® 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 

With half-dropt eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine— 

To watch the emerald-colour’d water falling 
Thro* many a wov’n acanthus®-wreath divine! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 

8 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak: 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek: 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone: 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotos-dust 
is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of motion we. 

Roll’d’to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge 
was seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains 
in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 

For ^ey lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 

curPd valleys, and the clouds are lightly 

^goWen houses, girdled with the gleaming 

Where they smile in secret, looking, over wasted lands 

alight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps 
and fiery sands, ^ 
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Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and 
praying hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong;^** 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil; 
Till they perish and they suffer—some, ’tis whisper’d— 
down in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell. 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and 
oar; 

Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
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But when the days were numbered, then befell 
The parting of our Lord—which was to be— 
Whereby came wailing in the Golden Home, 

^ Woe to the King and sorrow o’er the land, 

But for all flesh deliverance, and that Law 
Which whoso hears, the same shall make him free.^ 




Softly the Indian night sinks on the plains 
At full moon in the month of Ghaitra Shud,^ 

When mangoes redden and the asoka® buds 
S\^eeten the breeze, and Rama’s birthday^ comes, 
Aii^ all the fields are glad and all the towns. 

Softly that\ night fell over Vishramvan,^ 

Fragrant with blooms and jewelled thick with stars, 
And cool with mountain airs sighing adown * 
From snow-flats on Himalay® high-outspread; 

For the moon swung above the eastern peaks' 
CUmbing the spangled vault, and lighting clear 
Kohini s’ ripples and the hills and plains, 

And all the sleeping land, and near at hand 
Silvering those roof-tops of the pleasure-house 
Where nothing stirred nor sign of watching was 

^‘'larders cried ’ 
the watchword, and the countersign 
^gana,^ and the watch-drums beat a round' 
Whereat the earth lay still, except for call 

Of prowling jackals, and the ceaseless trill 
Of crickets on the garden grounds. 
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It seemed some chamber sweet in Paradise 
Where Devis^® rested. All the chosen ones 
Of Prince Siddartha’s pleasure-home were there, 

The brightest and most faithful of the Court, 

Each form so lovely in the peace of sleep, ^ 

That you had said This is the pearl of all! ” 

Save that beside her or beyond her lay 
Fairer and fairer, till the pleasured gaze 
Roamed o’er that feast of beauty as it roams 
From gem to gem in some great goldsmith-work, 
Caught by each colour till the next is seen. 

With careless grace they lay, their soft brown limbs 
Part hidden, part revealed; their glossy hair 
Bound back with gold or flowers, or flowing loose 
In black waves down the shapely nape and neck. 
Lulled into pleasant dreams by happy toils, 

They slept, no wearier than jewelled birds 
Which sing and love all day, then under wing 
Fold head till morn bids sing and love again. 

Lamps of chased silver swinging from the roof 
In silver chains, and fed with perfumed oils, 

^Made, with the moonbeams, tender lights and shades, 

Whereby were seen the perfect lines of grace. 

The bosom’s placid heave, the soft stained palms 
Drooping or clasped, the faces fair and dark, 

The great arched brows, the parted lips, the teeth 
Like pearls a merchant picks to make a s^mg, 

The satin-lidded eyes, with lashes dropped 
Sweeping the delicate cheeks, the rounded wrists, 

Tlie smooth small feet with bells and bangles decked, 
Tinkling low music where some sleeper moved, 
Breaking her smiling dream of some new dance 
Praised by the Prince, some magic ring to hnd, 

Some fairy love-gift. Here one lay full-length, 

Her veena}^ by her cheek, and in its strings 
The little fingers still all interlaced 
As when the last notes of her light song played 
Those radiant eyes to sleep and sealed her own. 
Another slumbered folding in her arms 
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A desert-antelope, its slender head 
Buried with back-sloped horns between her breasts 
Soft nestling; it was eating—when both drowsed— 
Red roses, and her loosening hand still held 
A rose half-mumbled, while a rose-leaf curled 
Between the deer’s lips. Here two friends had dozed 
Together, wearing mogra-buds, which bound 
Their sister-sweetness in a starry chain, 

Linking them limb to limb and heart to heart, 

One pillowed on the blossoms, one on her. 

Another, ere she slept, was stringing stones 
To make'a necklet—agate, onyx, sard, 

Coral, and moonstone—round her wrist it gleamed 
A coil of splendid colour, while she held. 

Unthreaded yet, the bead to close it up 

Green turkis, carved with golden gods and scripts. 

Lulled by the cadence of the garden stream. 

Thus lay they on the clustered carpets, each 
r A girlish rose with shut leaves, waiting dawn 
To open and make daylight beautiful. 

This was the antechamber of the Prince; 

But at the purdah's fringe the sweetest slept_ 

Ganga and Gotami^^—chief ministers 
In that still house of love. 

/-I • , ,, . The purdah hunor. 

Crimson and blue, with broidered threads of ?old 

Across a portal carved in sandal-wood ’ 

Whence by three steps the way was to’the bower 
Ut inmost splendour, and the marriaee-couch 
bet on a dais soft with silver cloths 

Where the foot fell as though it tro’d on piles 

^ Of ;i«m-blooms. All the walls were plates of pearl. 
Cut shapely from the shells of Lanka’s wave; 

And o er the alabaster roof there ran 
Rich inlayings of lotus and of bird. 

Wrought in sldlled work of lazulite and jade 
Jacynth and jasper; woven round the dome 
And down the sides, and all about the frames 
Wherein were set the fretted lattices. 
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Through which there breathed, with moonlight and 
cool airs, 

Scents from the shell-flowers and the jasmine sprays; 

Not bringing thither grace or tenderness 
Sweeter than shed from those fair presences 
Within the palace—the beauteous Sakya Prince,^® 

And hers, the stately, bright Yasodhara.^^ 

Half risen from her soft nest at his side, 

The chuddar^^ fallen to her waist, her brow 
Laid in both palms, the lovely Princess leaned 
With heaving bosom and fast falling tears. 

Thrice with her lips she touched Siddartha*s hand. 

And at the third kiss moaned: “ Awake, my Lord! 

Give me the comfort of thy speech! ” Then he— 

“ What is with thee, O my life? ” but still 
She moaned anew before the words would come; 

Then spake: “ Alas, my Prince! I sank to sleep 
Most happy, for the babe I bear of thee 
Quickened^® this eve, and at my heart there beat 
That double pulse of life and joy and love 
Whose happy music lulled me, but—aho!— 

In slumber I beheld three sights of dread, 

With thought whereof my heart is throbbing yet. 

I saw a white bull with wide branching horns, 

A lord of pastures, pacing through the streets, 

Bearing upon his front a gem which shone 
As if some star had dropped to glitter there, 

Or like the kantha-stone^"^ the great Snake keeps 
To make bright daylight underneath the earth. 

Slow through the streets toward the gates he paced, 

And none could stay him, though there came a voice 
From Indra’s^® temple, ‘ If ye stay him not, 

The glory of the city goeth forth.’ 

Yet none could stay him. Then I wept aloud. 

And locked my arms about his neck, and strove, 

And bade them bar the gates; but that ox-king 
Bellowed, and, lightly tossing free his crest, 

Broke from my clasp, and bursting through the bars. 
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Trampled the warders down and passed away. 

The n^xt strange dream was this: Four Presences 
Splendid with shining eyes, so beautiful 
They seemed the Regents of the Earth who dwell 
On Mount Sumeru,!® lighting from the sky 
With retinue of countless heavenly ones, 

► Swift swept unto our city, where I saw 
The golden flag, of Indra on the gate 
Flutter and fall; and lo! there rose instead 
A glorious banner, all the folds whereof 
Rippled with flashing fire of rubies sewn 
Thick on the silver threads, the rays wherefrom 
Set forth new words and weighty sentences 
Whose message made all living creatures glad; 

And from the east the wind of sunrise blew 
With tender waft, opening Aose jewelled scrolls 
So that all flesh might read; and wondrous blooms— 
Plucked in what clime I know not—fell in showers 
IT Coloured as none are coloured in our groves.** ^ 


All this, my Lotus-flower! 


Then spake the Prince: ' 

Was good to see.” 

“ fV, t •*. j j .■^y> ” the Princess said. 

Save that it ended with a voice of fear 
Ciying, ‘The time is nigh! the time is nigh' ’ 
Thereat the third dream came; for when I sought 
Thy side, sweet Lord! ah, on our bed there lav 
An unpressed pillow and an empty robe— 

Nothing of thee but those I-nothing of thee 
Who art my hfe and light, my king, my world! 

And sleeping still I rose, and sleeping sL 

breasts, 

Ghan^ to a stinging snake; my ankle-rings 
Fall off, my golden bangles part and fall; 

The jasmines in my hair wiAer to dust; 

lule this our bndal-couch sank to the ground 
And something rent the crimson purdah down ’ 

Then far away I heard the white bull low. ’ 

And far away the embroidered banner flap, 
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And once again that cry, ‘ The time is come! ’ 

But with that cry—which shakes my spirit still— 

I woke! O Prince! what may such visions mean 
Except I die, or—worse than any death— 

Thou shouldst forsake me or be taken? ” 

Sweet 

As the last smile of sunset was the look 
Siddartha bent upon his weeping wife. 

Comfort thee, dear! ” he said, “ if comfort lives 
In changeless love; for though thy dreams may be 
Shadows of things to come, and though the gods 
Are shaken in their seats, and though the world 
Stands nigh, perchance, to know some way of help, 
Yet, whatsoever fall to thee and me, 

Be sure I loved and love Yasodhara. 

Thou knowest how I muse these many moons, 
Seeking to save the sad earth I have seen; 

And when the time comes, that which will be will. 
But if my soul yearns sore for souls unknown, 

And if I grieve for griefs which are not mine, 

Judge how my high-winged thoughts must hover here 

O’er all these lives that share and sweeten mine 
So dear! and thine the dearest, gentlest, best, 

And nearest. Ah, thou mother of my babe ! 

Whose body mixed with mine for this fair hope, 

When most my spirit wanders, ranging round 

The lands and seas—as full of ruth for men 

As the far-flying dove is full of ruth 

For her twin nestlings—ever it has come 

Home with glad wing and passionate plumes to thee, 

Who art the sweetness of my kind best seen, 

The utmost of their good, the tenderest 
Of all their tenderness, mine most of all. 

Therefore, whatever after this betide. 

Bethink thee of that lordly bull which lowed. 

That jewelled banner in thy dreams which waved 
Its folds departing, and of this be sure. 

Always I loved and always love thee well. 
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And what I sought for all sought most for thee. 

But thou, take comfort; and, if sorrow falls, 

Take comfort still in deeming there may be 
A way of peace on earth by woes of ours; 

And have with this embrace what faithful love 
Gan think of thanks or frame for benison— 

Too little, seeing love’s strong self is weak— 

Yet kiss me on the mouth, and drink these words 
From heart to heart therewith, that thou mayst know— 
What others will not—that I loved thee most 
Because I loved so well all living souls. 

Now, Princess! rest, for I will rise and watch.” 

Then in her tears she slept, but sleeping sighed— 

As if that vision passed again— “ The time! 

The time is come 1 ” Whereat Siddartha turned, 

And, lo! the moon shone by the Grab the stars 

In that same silver order long foretold 

Stood ranged to say: “ This is the night!—choose thou 

The way of greatness or the way of good: 

To reign a King of kings, or wander lone, 

Grownless and homeless, that the world be helped.” 
Moreover, with the whispers of the gloom 
Game to his ears again that warning song, 

As when the Devas spoke upon the wind: 

And surely gods were round about the place 
Watching our Lord, who watched the shining stars.. 

“ I will depart,” he spake; “ the hour is come! 

Thy tender lips, dear sleeper, summon me 
To that which saves the earth but sunders us; 

And in the silence of yon sky I read 
My fated message flashing. Unto this 
Game I, and unto this all nights and days 
Have led me; for I will not have that crown 
Which may be mine: I lay aside those realms^ 

Which wait the gleaming of my naked sword: 

My chariot shall not roll with bloody wheels 
From victory to victory, till earth 
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Wears the red record of my name. I choose 
To tread its paths with patient, stainless feet, 
Making its dust my bed, its loneliest wastes 
My dwelling, and its meanest things my mates: 

Clad in no prouder garb than outcasts wear, 

Fed with no meats save what the charitable 
Give of their will, sheltered by no more pomp 
Than the dim cave lends or the jungle-bush. 

This will I do because the woful cry 
Of life and all flesh living cometh up 
Into my ears, and all my soul is full 
Of pity for the sickness of this world; 

Which I will heal, if healing may be found 
By uttermost renouncing and strong strife. 

For which of all the great and lesser gods 
Have power or pity? Who hath seen them—who? 
What have they wrought to help their worshippers? 
How hath it steaded man to pray, and pay 
Tithes of corn and oil, to chant the charms. 

To slay thfe shrieking sacrifice, to rear 

The stately fane, to feed the priests, and call 

On Vishnu, Shiva, Surya,^^ who save 

None—not the worthiest—from the griefs that teach 

Those litanies^^ of flattery and fear 
Ascending day by day, like wasted smoke? 

Hath any of my brothers ’scaped thereby 
The aches of life, the stings of love and loss, 

The fiery fever and the ague-shake, 

The slow, dull sinking into withered age. 

The horrible dark death—and what beyond 
Waits—till the whirling wheel comes up again. 

And new lives bring new sorrows to be borne, 

New generations for the new desires 
Which have their end in the old mockeries? 

Hath any of my tender sisters found 
Fruit of the fast or harvest of the hymn. 

Or bought one pang the less at bearing-time 
For white curds offered and trim tulsi-leaves?^^ 
Nay; it may be some of the gods are good 
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And evil some, but all in action weak; 

Both pitiful and pitiless, and both— 

As men are—bound upon this wheel of change, 

Knowing the former and the after lives. 

For so our scriptures truly seem to teach, 

That—once, and wheresoe’er, and whence begun— 

Life runs its rounds of living, climbing up 
From mote, and gnat, and worm, reptile, and fish, 

Bird and shagged beast, man, demon, Deva, God, 

To clod and mote again; so are we kin 

To all that is; and thus, if one might save 

Man from his curse, the whole wide world should share 

The lightened horror of this ignorance 

Whose shadow is chill fear, and cruelty 

Its bitter pastime. Yea, if one might save! 

And means must be! There must be refuge! Men 
Perished in winter-winds till one smote fire 
From flint-stones coldly hiding what they held, 

The red spark treasured from the kindling sun. 

They gorged on flesh like wolves, till one sowed corn, 
Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man; 

They mowed and babbled till some tongue struck speech, 
And patient fingers framed the lettered sound. 

What good gift have my brothers but it came 
From search and strife and loving sacrifice? 

If one, then, being great and fortunate, 

Rich, dowered with health and ease, from birth designed 
To rule—if he would rule—a King of kings; 

If one, not tired with life’s long day, but glad 
I’ the freshness of its morning, one not cloyed 
With love’s delicious feasts, but hungry still; 

If one not worn and wrinkled, sadly sage, 

But joyous in the glory and the grace 
That mix with evils here, and free to choose 
Earth’s loveliest at his will: one even as I, 

Who ache not, lack not, grieve not, save with griefs 
Which are not mine, except as I am man;— 

If such a one, having so much to give. 

Gave all, laying it down for love of men, 
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And thenceforth spent himself to search for truth. 
Wringing the secret of deliverance forth. 

Whether it lurk in hells or hide in heavens, ' 

Or hover, unrevealed, nigh unto all; 

Surely at last, far off, sometime, somewhere. 

The veil would lift for his deep-searching eyes, 

The road would open for his painful feet, 

That should be won for which he lost the world. 

And Death might find him conqueror of death. 

This will I do, who have a realm to lose. 

Because I love my realm, because my heart 
Beats with each throb of all the hearts that ache. 
Known and unknown, these that are mine and those 
Which shall be mine, a thousand million more 
Saved by this sacrifice I offer now. 

Oh, summoning stars! Oh, mournful earth! 

For thee and thine I lay aside my youth, 

My throne, my joys, my golden days, my nights. 

My happy palace—and thine arms, sweet Queen! 
Harder to put aside than all the rest! 

Yet thee, too, I shall save, saving this earth; 

And that which stirs within thy tender womb. 

My child, the hidden blossom of our loves, 

Whom if I wait to bless, my mind will fail. 

Wife! child ! father I and people! ye must share 
A little while the anguish of this hour 
That light may break and all flesh learn the Law. 
Now am I fixed, and now I will depart. 

Never to come again till what I seek 
Be found—if fervent search and strife avail.” 

So with his brow he touched her feet, and bent 
The farewell of fond eyes, unutterable. 

Upon her sleeping face, still wet with tears; 

And thrice around the bed in reverence, 

As though it were an altar,^® softly stepped 
With clasped hands laid upon his beating heart, 

“ For never,” spake he, “ lie I there again! ” 

And thrice he made to go, but thrice came back, 
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So Strong her beauty was, so large his love: 

Then, o’er his head drawing his cloth, he turned 
And raised the purdah's edge: 

There drooped, close-hushed, 

In such sealed sleep as water-lilies know, 

The lovely garden of his Indian girls; 

Those twin dark-petalled lotus-buds of all— 

Gunga and Gotami—on either side. 

And those, their silk-leaved sisterhood, beyond. 

“ Pleasant ye are to me, sweet friends 1 ” he said, 

“ And dear to leave; yet if I leave ye not 
What else will come to all of us save eld 
Without assuage and death without avail ? 

Lo! as ye lie asleep so must ye lie 
A-dead; and when the rose dies where are gone 
Its scent and splendour? when the lamp is drained 
Whither is fled the flame? Press heavy, Night! 

Upon their down-dropped lids and seal their lips, 
That no tear stay me and no faithful voice. 

For all the brighter that these made my life. 

The bitterer it is that they and I, 

And all, should live as trees do—so much spring, 

Such and such rains and frosts, such winter-times, 

And then dead leaves, with maybe spring again. 

Or axe-stroke at the root. This will not I, 

Whose life here was a god’s 1—this would not I, 
Though all my days were godlike, while men moan 
Under their darkness. Therefore farewell, friends! 
While life is good to give, I give, and go 
To seek deliverance and that unknown Light! ” 

Then, lightly treading where those sleepers lay. 

Into the night Siddartha passed; its eyes, 

The watchful stars, looked love on him: its breath, 
The wandering wind, kissed his robe’s fluttered fringe “ 
The garden-blossoms, folded for the dawn, * 

Opened their velvet hearts to waft him scents 
From pink and purple censers; o’er the land. 
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From Himalay unto the Indian Sea, 

A tremor spread, as if earth’s soul beneath 
Stirred with an unknown hope; and holy books— 
Which tell the story of our Lord—say, too. 

That rich celestial musics thrilled the air 
From hosts on hosts of shining ones, who thronged 
Eastward and westward, malang bright the night— 
Northward and southward, maHng glad the ground. 
Also those four dread Regents of the Earth, 

Descending at the doorway, two by two,— 

With their bright legions of Invisibles 
In arms of sapphire, silver, gold, and pearl— 

Watched with joined hands the Indian Prince, who stood, 
His tearful eyes raised to the stars, and lips 
Close-set with purpose of prodigious love. 

Then strode he forth into the gloom and cried, 

“ Channa, awake! and bring out Kantaka! ” 

“ What would my Lord? ” the charioteer replied— 
Slow-rising from his place beside the gate— 

“ To ride at night when all the ways are dark? ” 

“ Speak low,” Siddartha ^^id, “ and bring my horse. 

For now the hour is come when I should quit 
This golden prison where my heart lives caged 
To find the truth; which henceforth I will seek, 

For all men’s sake, until the truth be found.” 

“ Alas I dear Prince,” answered the charioteer, 

“ Spake then for nought those wise and holy men 
Who cast the stars^® and bade us wait the time 
When King Suddhodana’s great son should rule 
Realms upon realms, and be a Lord of lords? 

Wilt thou ride hence and let the rich world slip 
Out of thy grasp, to hold a beggar’s bowl? 

Wilt thou go forth into the friendless waste 
That hast this Paradise of pleasures here? ” 
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The Prince made answer: “ Unto this I came, 

And not for thrones: the kingdom that I crave 
Is more than many realms, and all things pass 
To change and death. Bring me forth Kantaka! *’ 

“ Most honoured,” spake again the charioteer, 

“ Bethink thee of their woe whose bliss thou art— 
How shalt thou help them, first undoing them? ” 

Siddirtha answered: “ Friend, that love is false 
Which clings to love for selfish sweets of love; 

But I, who love these more than joys of mine— 
Yea, more than joy of theirs—depart to save 
Them and all flesh, if utmost love avail. 

Go, bring me Kantaka! ” 


Then Channa said, 

“ Master, I go! ” and forthwith, mournfully, 

Unto the stall he passed, and from the rack 
Took down the silver bit and bridle-chains, 
Breast-cord and curb, and knitted fast the straps, 
And linked the hooks, and led out Kantaka: 

Whom tethering to the ring, he combed and dressed, 
Stroking the snowy coat to silken gloss; 

Next on the steed he laid the numdah square,^*^ 

Fitted the saddle-cloth across, and set 

The saddle fair, drew tight the jewelled girths, 

Buckled the breech-bands and the martingale,^® 

And made fall both the stirrups of worked gold. 
Then over all he cast a golden net. 

With tassels of seed-pearl and.«Hfen strings, 

And led the great horse to the palace door. 

Where stood the Prince; but when he saw his Lord, 
Right glad he waxed and joyously he neighed. 
Spreading his scarlet nostrils; and the books 
Write, “ Surely all had heard Kantaka’s neigh. 

And that strong trampling of his iron heels, 

Save that the Devas laid their unseen wings 
Over their ears and kept the sleepers deaf.” 
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Fondly Siddartha drew the proud head down, 

Patted the shining neck, and said, “ Be still. 

White Kantaka! be still, bear me now 
The farthest journey ever rider rode; 

For this night take I horse to find the truth. 

And where my quest will end yet know I not. 

Save that it shall not end until I find. 

Therefore to-night, good steed, be fierce and bold! 

Let nothing stay thee, though a thousand blades 
Deny the road! let neither wall nor moat 
Forbid our flight! Look! if I touch thy flank 
And cry, ‘ On, Kantaka 1 ’ let whirlwinds lag 
Behind thy course 1 Be fire and air, my horse 1 
To stead thy Lord, so shalt thou share with him 
The greatness of this deed which helps the world; 

For therefore ride I, not for men alone, 

But for all things which, speechless, share our pain 
And have no hope, nor wit to ask for hope. 

Now, therefore, bear thy master valorouslyl ” 

Then to the saddle lightly leaping, he 
Touched the arched crest, and Kantaka sprang forth 
With armed hoofs sparkling on the stones and ring 
Of champing bit; but none did hear that sound, 

For that the Suddha Devas,^® gathering near, ' 

Plucked the red mohra-flowers and strewed them thick 
Under his tread, while hands invisible 
Muffled the ringing bit and bridle-chains. 

Moreover, it is written when they came 
Upon the pavement near the inner gates, 

The Yakshas^^ of the air laid magic cloths 
Under the stallion’s feet, so that he went 
Softly and still. 


But when they reached the gate 
Of tripled brass—which hardly fivescore men 
Served to unbar and open—lo! the doors 
Rolled back all silently, though one might hear 
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In daytime two off the thunderous roar 
Of those grim hinges and unwieldy plates. 

Also the middle and the outer gates 
Unfolded each their monstrous portals thus 
In silence as Siddartha and his steed 
Drew near; while underneath their shadow lay, 

Silent as dead men, all those chosen guards— 

The lance and sword let fall, the shields unbraced, 
Captains and soldiers—for there came a wind, 
Drowsier than blows o’er Malva’s®^ fields of sleep 
Before the Prince’s path, which, being breathed, 
Lulled every sense aswoon: and so he passed 

Free from the palace. 

* 

When the morning star 

Stood half a spear’s length from the eastern rim, 

And o’er the earth the breath of morning sighed 
Rippling Anoma’s^® wave, the border-stream, 

Then drew he rein, and leaped to earth and kissed 
White Kantaka betwixt the ears, and spake 
Full sweet to Channa; “ This which thou hast done 
Shall bring thee good and bring all creatures good. 

Be sure I love thee always for thy love. 

Lead back my horse and take my crest-pearl here 
My princely robes, which henceforth stead me not. 
My jewelled sword-belt and my sword, and these 
The long locks, by its bright edge severed thus, 

From off my brows. Give the King all, and say 
Siddartha prays forget him till he come 
Ten times a prince, with royal wisdom won 
From lonely searchings and the strife for light; 
Where, if I conquer, lo! all earth is mine— 

Mine by chief service!—tell him—mine by love! 
Since there is hope for man only in man. 

And none hath sought for this as I will seek, 

Who cast away my world to save my world.” 


Edwin Arnold. 



THE FORSAKEN MERMAN^ 


Gome, dear children, let us away; 

Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay, 

Now the great winds shoreward blow, 

Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses^ play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away! 

This way, this way! 

Gall her once before you go,— 

Gall once yet! 

In a voice that she will know: 

“Margaret! Margaret!” 

Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 

Children’s voices, wild with pain,— 

Surely she will come again! 

Call her once, and come away; 

This way, this way! 

“ Mother dear, we cannot stay! 

The wild white horses foam and fret.” 
Margaret! Margaret! 

Come, dear children, come away down; 

Call no more! 

One last look at the white-walled town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore; 
Then come down! 

She will not come, though you call all day; 
Come awav, come away! 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells® over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay. 

Through the surf and through the swell. 

The far-off sound of a silver bell? « 
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Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam. 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 

When did music come this way? 

Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea. 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

She sighed, she looked up through the clear green sea ■ 
She said, “ I must go, for my kinsfolk pray ’ 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

*Twill be Easter-time^ in the world—ah me 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman! here with thee ” 

1 said Go up, dear heart, through the waves • 
bay thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves! ” 
She snuled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
t^mldren dear, was it yesterday? ^ 


CWldren dear, were we long alone? 

ones moan; 

W prayers,” I sard, “ in the world they sa;: 

W/* w * through the surf in the ba\ 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down • 

Where the sea-stocks^ bloom, to the white-walled town 

To narrow paved streets, where all was still 

To the httle grey chuith on the windy hill. ’ 
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From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with rains 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear; 

“ Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here: 

Dear heart,” I said, “ we are long alone; 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 

But, ah I She gave me never a look. 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book! 

Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more! 

Come away, come down, call no more I 

Down, down, down I 

Down to the depths of the sea I 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town. 

Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what she sings: “ O joy, O joy. 

For the humming street, and the child with its toy; 

For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 

For the wheel where I spun. 

And the blessed light of the sun I 
And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully. 

Till the spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 

And over the sand at the sea; 

And her eyes are set in a stare; 

And anon there breaks a sigh. 

And anon there drops a tear. 

From a sorrow-clouded eye. 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh; 

For the cold strange eyes of a little mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 
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Come away, away, children; 
Come, children, come down! 
The hoarse wind blows colder; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 

She will hear the winds howling, 
' Will hear the waves roar, 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl.’ 

Singing: “ Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she! 

And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 


But children, at midnight, 

When soft the winds blow, 

When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low; 

When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom. 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom: 

Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie. 

Over bank of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side_ 

And then come back down 

Singing: “ There dwells a loved one 
But cruel is she! 

She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.” 


PREHLADi 


A terror both of gods and men 
Was Heerun Kasyapu,^ the king; 

No bear more sullen in its den, 

No tiger quicker at the spring. 

In strength of limb he had not met. 
Since first his black flag he unfurled, 
Nor in audacious courage, yet, 

His equal in the wide, wide world. 

The holy Veds^ he tore in shreds; 
Libations, sacrifices, rites, 

He made all penal; and the heads 
Of Bramins^ slain, he flung to kites, 

“ I hold the sceptre in my hand, 

I sit upon the ivory throne, 

Bow down to me—’tis my command, 
And worship me, and me alone. 


“ No god has ever me withstood. 

Why raise ye altars?—cease your pains! 
I shall protect you, give you food, 

If ye obey,—or else the chains.” 

Fled at such edicts, self-exiled. 

The Bramins and the pundits wise. 

To live thenceforth in forests wild. 

Or caves in hills that touch the skies. 


In secret there, they altars raised, 

And made oblations due by fire. 

Their gods, their wonted gods, they praised, 
Lest these should earth destroy in ire; 

They read the Veds, they prayed and mused. 
Full well they knew that Time would bring 
For favours scorned, and gifts misused, 
Undreamt-of changes on his wing. 
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Time changes deserts bare to meads, 
And fertile meads to deserts bare, 

Cities to pools, and pools with reeds 
To towns and citie^ large and fair. 

Time changes purple into rags, 

And rags to purple. Chime by chiipe, 
Whether it flies, or runs, or drags— 

The wise wait patiently on Time. 

Time brought the tyrant children four, 
Rahd, Onoorahd, Prehlad, Sunghrad,^ 
Who made his castle gray and hoar, 
Once full of gloom, with sunshine glad. 
No boys were e’er more beautiful. 

No brothers e’er loved more each other. 
No sons were e’er more dutiful, 

Nor ever kissed a fonder mother. 

Nor less beloved were they of him 
Who gave them birth, Kasyapu proud, 
But made by nature stern and grim, 

. His love was covered by a cloud 
From which it rarely e’er emerged, 

To gladden these sweet human flowers. 
They grew apace, and now Time urged 
The education of their powers. 

Who should their teacher be? A man 
Among the flatterers in the court 
Was found, well-suited to the plan 
The tyrant had devised. Report 
Gave him a wisdom owned by few 
And certainly to trim his sail, 

And veer his bark, none better knew, 
betore a changing adverse gale. 

And Sonda Marco,«—such his name,^ 
ook home the four fair boys to teach 
All knowledge that their years became. 
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Science, and war, and modes of speech, 

But he was told, if death he feared. 

Never to tell them of the soul, 

Of vows, and prayers, and rites revered. 

And of the gods who all control. 

The sciences the boys were taught 
They mastered with a quickness strange. 

But Prehlad was the one for thought, 

He soared above the lesson’s range. 

One day the tutor unseen heard 
The boy discuss forbidden themes, 

As if his inmost heart were stirred. 

And he of truth from heaven had gleams. 

“ O Prince, what mean’st thou? ” In his fright 
The teacher thus in private said— 

‘‘ Talk on such subjects is not right, 

Wouldst thou bring ruin on my head? 

There are no gods except the king. 

The ruler of the world is he! 

Look up to him, and do not bring 
Destruction by a speech too free. 

“ Be wary for thy own sake, child, 

If he should hear thee talking so, 

Thou shalt for ever be exiled. 

And I shall die, full well I know. 

Worthy of worship, honour, praise, 

Is thy great father. Things unseen, 

\N’hat are they ?—Themes of poets’ lays ! 

Thev are not and have never been.” 

Smiling, the boy, with folded hands, 

As sign of a submission meek, 

Answered his tutor. “ Thy commands 
Arc ever precious. Do not seek 
To lay upon me what I feel 
Would be unrighteous. Let me hear 
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Those inner voices that reveal 
Long vistas in another sphere. 

“ The gods that rule the earth and sea, 

Shall I abjure them and adore 
A man? It may not, may not be; 

Though I should lie in pools of gore 
My conscience I would hurt no more; 

But I shall follow what my heart 
Tells me is right, so I implore 
My purpose fixed no longer thwart. 

“ The coward calls black white, white black, 
At bidding, or in fear of death; 

Such suppleness, thank God, I lack. 

To die is but to lose my breath. 

Is death annihilation? No. 

New worlds will open on my view. 

When persecuted hence I go. 

The right is right,—the true is true.” 


‘ ^1 s over now,’ the teacher thought, 
‘Now let this reach the monarch’s ear' 
And instant death shall be my lot ’ 
They parted, he in abject fear. 

^d soon he heard a choral song’ 

Sung by young voices in the praise 

The^fourth^^ test severe, 

T lrn/^ * 4 - 1 . ^ With attention hear 
w hou hast the strongest wing 
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“ What is the cream of knowledge, child, 
Which men take such great pains to learn? ’* 
With folded hands he answered mild: 

“ Listen, O Sire! To speak I yearn. 

All sciences are nothing worth,— 

Astronomy that tracks the star. 

Geography that maps the earth, 

Logic, and Politics, and War,— 

“ And Medicine, that strives to heal 
But only aggravates disease, 

All, all are futile,—so I feel, 

For me, O father, none of these. 

That is true knowledge which can show 
The glory of the living gods,— 

Divest of pride, make men below 
Humble and happy, though but clods. 

“ That is true knowledge which can make 
Us mortals saintlike, holy, pure. 

The strange thirst of the spirit slake 
And strengthen suffering to endure. 

That is true knowledge which can change 
Our very natures with its glow; 

The sciences whatever their range 
Feed but the flesh, and make a show. 

“ Where hast thou learnt this nonsense, boy? 
Where live these gods believed so great? 

Can they like me thy life destroy? 

Flave they such troops and royal state? 

Above all gods is he who rules 

The wide, wide earth, from sea to sea. 

Men, devils, gods,—yea, all but fools 
Bow down in fear and worship me! 

“ And dares an atom from my loins 
Against my kingly power rebel? 

Though heaven itself to aid him joins. 
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His end is death—^the infidel! 

I warn thee yet,—bow down, thou slave. 
And worship me, or thou shalt die! 

We’ll see what gods descend to save— 

What gods with me their strength will try! ” 


Thus spake the monarch in his ire. 

One hand outstretched, in menace rude, 
And eyes like blazing coals of fire. 

And Prehlad, in unruffled mood 
Straight answered him; his head bent low, 
His palms joined meekly on his breast 
As ever, and his cheeks aglow 
His rock-firm purpose to attest. 


“ Let not my words, Sire, give offence ; 
To thee, and to my mother, both 
I give as due all reverence, 

And to obey thee am not loth. 

But higher duties sometimes clash 
With lower,—then these last must go,— 
Or there will come a fearful crash 
In lamentation, fear, and woe! 


“The gods who made us are the life 
■ Of living creatures, small and great; 

We see them not, but space is rife 

With their, bright presence and their state. 

1 hey are the parents of us all 
Tis they create, sustain, redeem, 

in thrall. 

And shall we these high gods blaspheme? 
“Blest IS the man whose heart obeys 

iiih his guide. 

He shall be led in all his ways. 

His footsteps shall not ever slide; 
n foreste dim, on raging seas 
In certain peace shall he abide. 
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What though he all the world displease, 

His gods shall all his wants provide! 

Cease, babbler! ’tis enough! I know 
Thy proud, rebellious nature well. 

Ho ! Captain of our lifeguards, ho! 

Take down this lad to dungeon-cell. 

And bid the executioner wait 

Our orders.” All unmoved and calm, 

He went, as reckless of his fate. 

Erect and stately as a palm. 

Hushed was the hall, as down he past, 

No breath, no whisper, not a sign. 

Through ranks of courtiers, all aghast 
Like beaten hounds that dare not whine. 
Outside the door the Captain spoke, 

“ Recant,”® he said beneath his breath; 

‘‘ The lion’s anger to provoke 
Is death, O prince, is certain death.” 

“ Thanks, ” said the prince,— * I have devolved 
The question in my mind with care. 

Do what you will,—I am resolved 
To do the right, all deaths I dare. 

The gods, perhaps, may please to spare 
My tender years; if not,—why, still 
I never shall my faith forswear, 

I can but say, be done their will.” 

Whether in pity for the youth, 

The headsman would not rightly ply 
The Weapon, or the gods in truth 
Had ordered that he should not die. 

Soon to the king there came report 
The sword would not destroy his son. 

The council held thereon was short. 

The king s look frightened every one. 
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“ There is a spell against cold steel 
Which known; the steel can work no harm, 
Some sycophant^® with baneful zeal 
Hath taught this foolish boy the charm. 

It would be wise, O king, to deal 
Some other way, or else I fear 
Much damage to the common weal.** 

Thus spake the wily-tongued vizier.^^ 


Dark frowned the king.—“ Enough of this,— 
Death, instant death, is my command! 

Go throw him down some precipice, 

Or bury him alive in sand.** 

With terror dumb, from that wide hall 
Departed all the courtier band, 

But not one man amongst them all 
Dared raise against the prince his hand. 


And now vague rumours ran around, 
Men talked of them with bated breath: 
The river has a depth profound, 

The elephants trample down to death. 
The poisons kill, the firebrands burn ; 
Had every means in turn been tried?' 
Some said they had,—but soon they learn 
The brave young prince had not yet died 


For once more in the Council-Hall 
He had been cited to appear 
’Twas open to the public all,’ 

And all the people came in fear 
Banners were hung along the wall. 

The King sat on his peacock throne 
And now the hoary MarechaH^ 

nngs in the youth,-bare skin and bone 

ASsttt2l^n°‘'‘'' "O'"? 

tP ^ poison, water, fire. 

Thou art protected, men avow 
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Who treason, if but bold, admire. 

In our own presence thou art brought 
That we and all may know the truth— 

Where are thy gods?—I long have sought 
But never found them, hapless youth. 

“ Will they come down, to prove their strength. 
Will they come down, to rescue thee? 

Let them come down, for once, at length, 

Come one, or all, to fight with me. 

Where are thy gods? Or are they dead, 

Or do they hide in craven fear? 

There lies my gage. None ever said 
I hide from any,—far or near.” 

“ My gracious Liege, my Sire, my King, 

If thou indeed wouldst deign to hear, 

In humble mood, my words would spring 
Like a pellucid fountain clear. 

For I have in my dungeon dark 
Learnt more of truth than e’er I knew, 

There is one God—One only,—mark! 

To Him is all our service due. 

“ Hath He a shape, or hath He none? 

I know not this, nor care to know. 

Dwelling in light, to which the sun 
Is darkness,—He sees all below, 

Himself unseen! In Him I trust, 

He can protect me if He will, 

And if this body turn to dust, 

He can new life again instil. 

“ I fear not fire, I fear not sword, 

All dangers, father, I can dare; 

Alone, i can confront a horde, 

For oh! my God is everywhere! ” 

“ ' Vhat! everywhere? Then in this hall, 

And in this crystal pillar bright? 
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Now tell me plain, before us all, 

Is He herein, thy God of light? ” 

The monarch placed his steel-gloved hand 
Upon a crystal pillar near, 

In mockful jest was his demand, 

^e answer came, low, serious, clear: 

“ Yes, f3,ther, God is even here. 

And if He choose this very hour 
' Gan, strike us dead, with ghastly fear, 

And vindicate His name and power.*’ 

“ Where is this God? Now let us see.” 
He spurned the pillar with his foot 
Down, down it tumbled, like a tree 
Severed by axes from the root, 

And from within, with horrid clang 
That froze the blood in every vein 
A stately sable warrior^® sprang, * 

Like some phantasmal^ of the brain. 


He had a lion head and eyes, 

A human body, feet and hands, 

Colossal,«-such strange shapes arise 

In clouds, when Autumn rules the lands' 
He gave a shout ;-the boldest quailed 
Then struck the tyrant on the helm 
And npped him down; and la^f -i ^ 
Prehlad as king of all the realm! ^ 

On* tag latS*' ? nP", gone! 

US and m our name.” 


) 
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Tyrants of every age and clime 
Remember this,—that awful shape 
Shall startle you when comes the time, 

And send its voice from cape to cape.^ 

As human peoples suffer pain. 

But oh, the lion strength is theirs. 

Woe to the king when galls the chain. 

Woe, woe, their fury when he dares! 


Torn DutU 



THE CARVER IN STONE 


He was a man with wide and patient eyes, 

Grey, like the drift of twitch-fires^ blown in June, 
That, without fearing, searched if any wrong 
Might threaten from your heart. Grey eyes he had 
Under a brow was drawn because he knew 
So many seasons to so many pass 
Of upright service, loyal, unabased 
Before the world seducing, and so, barren 
Of good words praising and thought that mated his.^ 
He carved in stone. Out of his quiet life 
He watched as any faithful seaman charged 
With tidings of the myriad faring sea,® 

And thoughts and premonitions through his mind 
Sailing as ships from strange and storied lands 
His hungry spirit held, till all they were 
Found living witness in the chiselled stone.^ 

Slowly out of the dark confusion, spread 

By life’s innumerable venturings 

Over his brain, he would triumph into the light 

Of one clear mood, unblemished of the blind 

Legions of errant thought that cried about 

His rapt seclusionas a pearl unsoiled. 

Nay, rather washed to lonelier chastity, 

In gritty mud. And then would come a bird, 

A flower, or the wind moving upon a flower, 

A beast at pasture, or a clustered fruit, 

A peasant face as were the saints of old, 

The leer of custom, or the bow of the moon 
Swung in miraculous poise—some stray from the world 
Of things created by the eternal mind 
In joy articulate.® And his perfect mood 
Would dwell about the token of God’s mood, 

Until in bird or flower or moving wind 
Or flock or shepherd or the troops of heaven 
It sprang in one fierce moment of desire 
To visible form. 

Then would his chisel work among the stone, 
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Persuading it of petal or of limb 
Or starry curve, till risen anew there sang 
Shape out of chaos,’ and again the vision 
Of one mind single from the world was pressed 
Upon the daily custom of the sky 
Or field or the body of man. 


His people 

Had many gods for worship. The tiger-god, 

The owl, the dewlapped bull, the running pard. 
The camel and the lizard of the slime, 

The ram with quivering fleece and fluted horn. 
The crested eagle and the doming bat® 

Were sacred. And the king and his high priests 
Decreed a temple, wide on columns huge, 

Should top the cornlands to the sky’s far line. 
They bade the carvers carve along the walls 
Images of their gods, each one to carve 
As he desired, his choice to name his god.... 
And many came; and he among them, glad 
Of three leagues’ travel through the singing air 
Of dawn among the boughs yet bare' of green, 
The eager flight of the spring leading his blood 
Into swift lofty channels of the air, 

Proud as an eagle riding to the sun.... 

An eagle, clean of pinion—there’s his choice.® 

Daylong they worked under the growing roof, 
One at his leopard, one the staring ram. 

And he winning his eagle from the stone, 

Until each man had carved one image out, 
Arow beyond the portal of the house. 

They stood arow, the company of gods, 

Camel and bat, lizard and bull and ram, 

The pard and owl, dead figures on the wall, 
Figures of habit driven on the stone 
By chisels governed by no heat of the brain 
But drudges of hands that moved by easy rule.^® 
Proudly recorded mood was none, no thought 
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Plucked from the dark battalions of the mind 
And throned in everlasting sight.n But one 
God of them all was witness of belief 
And large adventure dared. His eagle spread 
Wide pinions on a cloudless ground of heaven 
Glad with the heart’s high courage of that dawn 
Moving upon the ploughlands newly sown, 

Dead stone the rest. He looked, and knew it so 


Then came the king with priests and counsellors 
And many chosen of the people, wise 
With words weary of custom and eyes askew 
That watched their neighbour face for any news 
Of the best way of judgement,!^ till, each sure 
None would determine with authority. 

All spoke in prudent praise. One liked the owl 
Because an owl blinked on the beam- of his barn. 
One, hoarse with crying gospels in the street 
Praised most the ram, because the common folk 
Wore breeches made of ram’s wool. One declared 
The tiger pleased him best,—the man who carved 
The tiger-god was halt out of the womb— 

A man to praise, being so pitiful.is 

And one, whose eyes dwelt in a distant void 

With spell and omen pat upon his lips, ’ 

And a purse for any crystal prophet ripe 
A zealot of the mist,w gazed at the bull— 

A lean ill-shapen bull of meagre lines 

That scarce the steel had graved upon the stone- 
oaying that here was very mystery 

And truth, did men but know. And one there was 
Who praised his eagle, but remembering 

curve 

That hked lum better of the mirrored swan. 

And they who carved the tiger-god and ram, 

Ihe camel and the pard, the owl and bull, 
hMrd, listened greedily, and made 
Humble denial of their worthiness, 

And when the king his royal judgement gave 
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That all had fashioned well, and bade that each 
Re-shape his chosen god along the walls 
Till all the temple boasted of their skill, _ 

They bowed themselves in token that as this 
Never had carvers been so fortunate. 

Only the man with wide and patient eyes 
Made no denial, neither bowed his head. 

Already while they spoke his thought had gone 
Far from his eagle, leaving it for a sign 
Loyally wrought of one deep breath of life, 

And played about the image of a toad 
That crawled among his ivy leaves. A queer 
Puff-bellied toad, with eyes that always stared 
Sidelong at heaven and saw no heaven there, 
Weak-hammed, and with a throttle somehow twisted 
Beyond full wholesome draughts of air, and skin 
Of wrinkled lips, the only zest or will 
The little flashing tongue searching the leaves. 

And king and priest, chosen and counsellor. 
Babbling out of their thin and jealous brains, 
Seemed strangely one; a queer enormous toad 
Panting under giant leaves of dark. 

Sunk in the loins, peering into the day. 

Their judgement wry he counted not for wrong 
More than the fabled poison of the toad 
Striking at simple wits how should their thought 
Or word in praise or blame come near the peace 
That shone in seasonable hours above 
The patience of his spirit’s husbandry 
They foolish and not seeing, how should he 
Spend anger there or fear—great ceremonies 
Equal for none save great antagonists? 

The grave indifference of his heart before them 
Was moved by laughter innocent of hate. 

Chastising clean of spite, that moulded them 

Into the antic hkeness of his toad 

Bidding for laughter underneath the leaves,^® 
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He bowed not, nor disputed, but he saw 
Those ill-created joyless gods, and loathed, 

And saw them creeping, creeping round the walls, 
Death brewing death, wile witnessing to wile,^® 

And sickened at the dull iniquity 
Should be rewarded, and for ever breathe 
% Contagion on the folk gathered in prayer. 

His truth should not be doomed to march among 
This falsehood to the ages.^® He was called. 

And he must labour there; if so the king 
Would grant it, where the pillars bore the roof 
A galleried way of meditation nursed 
Secluded time, with wall of ready stone 
In panels for the carver set between 
The windows—there his chisel should be set— 

It was his plea. And the king spoke of him, 
Scorning, as one lack-fettle,^^ among all these 
Eager to take the riches of renown; 

One fearful of the light or knowing nothing 

Of light’s dimension, a witling who would throw 

Honour aside and praise spoken aloud 

All men of heart should covet. Let him go 

Grubbing out of the sight of these who knew 

The worth of substance; there was his proper trade. 

A squat and curious toad indeed . . . The eyes, 
Patient and grey, were dumb as were the lips, 

That, fixed and governed, hoarded from them all 
The larger laughter lifting in his heart. 

Straightway about his gallery he moved, 

Measured the windows and the virgin stone, 

% Till all was weighed and patterned in his brain. 
Then first where most the shadow struck the wall, 
Under the sills, and centre of the base, 

From floor to sill out of the stone was wooed 
Memorial folly,as from the chisel leapt 
His chastening laughter searching priest and king— 
A huge and wrinkled toad, with legs asplay, 
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And belly loaded, leering with great eyes 
Busily fixed upon the void. 


All da^s 

His chisel was the first to ring across 
The temple’s quiet; and at fall of dusk 
Passing among the carvers homeward, they 
Would speak of him as mad, or weak against 
The challenge of the world, and let him go 
Lonely, as was his will, under the night 
Of stars or cloud or summer’s folded sun. 
Through crop and wood and pastureland to sleep. 
None took the narrow stair as wondering 
How did his chisel prosper in the stone, 
Unvisited^^ his labour and forgot. 

And times when he would lean out of his height 
And watch the gods growing along the walls, 

The row of carvers in their linen coats 

Took in his^vision a virtue that alone 

Carving they had not nor the thing they carved. 

Knowing the health that flowed about his close 

Imagining, the daily quiet won 

From process of his cleai^ and supple craft. 

Those carvers there, far on the floor below, 

Would haply be transfigured in his thought 
Into a gallant company of men 
Glad of the strict and loyal reckoning 
That proved in the just presence of the brain 
Each chisel-stroke. How surely would he prosper 
In pleasant talk at easy hours with men 
So fashioned if it might be—and his eyes 
Would pass again to those dead gods that grew 
In spreading evil round the temple walls; 

And, one dead pressure made, the carvers moved 
Along the wall to mould and mould again 
The self-same god, their chisels on the stone 
Tapping in dull precision as before, 

And he would turn, back to his lonely truth. 

He carved apace. And first his people’s gods, 
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About the toad, out of their sterile time, 
nder hand thrilled and were recreate. 

The bull, the pard, the camel and the ram 
Tiger and owl and bat-all were the signs 
Visibly made body on the stone ^ 

Of sightless thought adventuring the host 
That is mere spirit these the bloom achieved 
y secret labour in the flovring wood 

ram and air and wind and continent sun 
His tiger, hthe, immobile in the stone, " ' 
A swift destruction for a moment leashed, 
Sprang ciying from the jealous stealth of men 
Opposed m cunning watch, with engines hid 
Of torment and calamitous desire. 

His leopard, swift on lean and paltry limbs 
Was fear m flight before accusing faith. ’ 

‘he dusk 

Would lift from the sweet meadow grass to watc 
homeward passing, bore on missy beam 
The burden of the patient of the earth. 

His camel bore the burden of the damned 
Being gaunt, with eyes aslant along the no’se 

And'r'^ ^ hammered bronze and iro 

One constant like himself, would come at Sght 
Or bid him as a guest, when they would make 

TSKthS'Sith “ !> 

1 ogether unparsimonious mind 
The crowded harbours of mortality, 

AkrfaLT lo«ly Mk. 

The winrl to know 

With^ei ™Shtily pouring on his fleece, 

^th yesterday and all unrisen suns ’ 

Was ancient *““herited ghosts. His bat 
Was ancient envy made a mockery, 
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Cowering below the newer eagle carved 
Above the arches with wide pinion spread, - 
His faith’s dominion of that happy dawn. 

And so he wrought the gods upon the wall, 

Living and crying out of his desire, 

Out of his patient incorruptible thought, ^ 

Wrought them in joy was wages to his faith. 

And other than the gods he made.^® The stalks 
Of bluebells heavy with the news of spring, 

The vine loaded with plenty of the year, 

And swallows, merely tenderness of thought 
Bidding the stone to small and fragile flight; 
Leaves, the thin relics of autumnal boughs, 

Or massed in June . . . 

All from their native pressure bloomed and sprang 
Under his shaping hand into a proud 
And governed image of the central man,®® 

Their moulding, charts of all his travelling, 

And all were deftly ordered, duly set 
Between the windows, underneath the sills. 

And roofward, as a motion rightly planned, 

Till on the wall, out of the sullen stone, 

A glory blazed, his vision manifest, 

His wonder captive. And he was content. 

And when the builders and the carvers knew 
Their labour done, and high the temple stood 
Over the cornlands, king and counsellor 
And priest and chosen of the people came 
Among a ceremonial multitude 
To dedication. And, below the thrones 
Where king and archpriest ruled above the throng, 
Highest among the ranked artificers 
The carvers stood. And when, the temple vowed 
To holy use, tribute and choral praise 
Given as was ordained, the king looked down 
Upon the gathered folk, and bade them see 
'The comely gods fashioned about the walls, 
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And keep in honour men whose precious skill 
Could so adorn the sessions of their worship. 
Gravely the carvers bowed them to the ground. 
Only the man with wide and patient eyes 
Stood not among them j nor did any come 
To count his labom, where he watched alone 
Above the coloured throng. He heard, and looked' 
Ag^ upon his work, and knew it good, 

Smiled on his toad, passed down the stair unseen, 
And sang across the teeming meadows home, ^ 


John Drinkwater, 


THE BULL 


See an old unhappy bull. 

Sick in soul and body both, 
Slouching in the undergrowth 
Of the forest beautiful. 

Banished from the herd he led, 

Bulls and cows a thousand head. 

Cranes and gaudy parrots go 
Up and down the burning sky ; 
Tree-top cats purr drowsily 
In the dim-day green below; 

And troops of monkeys, nutting some. 
All disputing, go and come; 

And things abominable sit 
Picking offal buck or swine, 

On the mess and over it 
Burnished flies and beetles shine, 

And spiders big as bladders lie 
Under hemlocks ten foot high; 

And a dotted serpent curled 
Round and round and round a tree. 
Yellowing its greenery. 

Keeps a watch on all the world, 

All the world and this old bull 
In the forest beautiful. 

Bravely by his fall he came; 

One he led, a bull of blood 
Newly come to lustihood. 

Fought and put his prince to shame, 
Snuffed and pawed the prostrate head 
Tameless even while it bled. 

There they left him, every one, 

Left him there without a lick. 
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Left him for the birds to pick, 

Left him there for carrion, 

Vilely from their bosom cast 
Wisdom, worth and love at last. 

When the lion left his lair 
And roared his beauty through the hills. 
And the vultures pecked their quills 
And flew into the middle air, 

Then this prince no more to reign 
Game to life and lived again.^ 

He snuffed the herd in far retreat. 

He saw the blood upon the ground, 

And snuffed the burning airs around 
Still with beevish odours sweet, 

While the blood ran down his head 
And his mouth ran slaver red. 

Pity him, this fallen chief. 

All his splendour, all his strength. 

All his body’s breadth and length 
Dwindled down with shame and grief, 
Half the bull he was before, 

Bones and leather, nothing more. 

See him standing dewlap-deep 
In the rushes at the lake, 

Surly, stupid, half asleep, 

Waiting for his heart to break 
And the birds to join the flies 
Feasting at his bloodshot eyes; 

Standing with his head hung down 
In a stupor, dreaming things; 

Green savannas^, jungles brown, 
Battlefields and bellowings. 

Bulls undone and lions dead 
And vultures flapping overhead. 
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Dreaming things: of days he spent 
With his mother gaunt and lean 
In the valley warm and green, 

Full of baby wonderment®, 

Bhnldng out of silly eyes 
At a hundred mysteries; 

Dreaming over once again 
How he wandered with a throng 
Of bulls and cows a thousand strong. 
Wandered on from plain to plain, 

Up the hill and down the dale, 
Always at his mother’s tail; 

How he lagged behind the herd. 
Lagged and tottered, weak of limb. 
And she turned and ran to him 
Blaring at the loathly bird 
Stationed always in the skies. 

Waiting for the flesh that dies. 

* 

« 

Dreaming maybe of a day 
When her drained and drying paps 
Turned him to the sweets and saps, 
Richer fountains by the way, 

And she left the bull she bore, 

And he looked to her no more; 

And his little frame grew stout. 

And his little legs grew strong. 

And the way was not so long; 

And his little horns came out, 

And he played at butting trees 
And boulder-stones and tortoises, 

Joined a game of knobby skulls* 

With the youngsters of his year. 

All the other little bulls. 
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Learning both to bruise and bear, 
Learning how to stand a shock 
Like a little bull of rock. 

Dreaming of a day less dim, 

Dreaming of a time less far, 

When the faint but certain star 
Of destiny burned clear for him, 

And a fierce and wild unrest 
Broke the quiet of his breast, 

And the gristles® of his youth 
Hardened in his comely pow, 

And he came to fighting growth. 

Beat his bull and won his cow. 

And flew his tail and trampled off 
Past the tallest, vain enough. 

And curved about in splendour full 
And curved again and snuffed the airs 
As who should say. Gome out who dares! 
And all beheld a bull, a Bull, 

And knew that here was surely one 
That backed for no bull,® fearing none. 

And the leader of the herd 
Looked and saw, and beat the ground. 
And shook the forest with his sound. 
Bellowed at the loathly bird 
Stationed always in the skies. 

Waiting for the flesh that dies. 

Dreaming, this old bull forlorn, 

Surely dreaming of the hour 
When he came to sultan power,’ 

And they owned him master-hom, 

Ghiefest bull of all among 
Bulls and cows a thousand strong; 
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And in all the tramping herd 
Not a bull that barred his way, 

Not a cow that said him nay, 

Not a bull or cow that erred 
In the furnace of his look® 

Dared a second, worse rebuke ; 

Not in all the forest wide. 

Jungle, thicket, pasture, fen. 

Not another dared him then, 

Dared him and again defied; 

Not a sovereign buck or boar 
Game a second time for more; 

Not a serpent that survived 
Once the terrors of his hoof 
Risked a second time reproof. 

Came a second time and lived, 

Not a serpent in its skin 
Came again for discipline; 

Not a leopard bright as flame. 

Flashing fingerhooks of steel, 

That a wooden tree might feel. 

Met his fury once and came 
For a second reprimand, 

Not a leopard in the land; 

Not a lion of them all, 

Not a lion of the hills, 

Hero of a thousand kills. 

Dared a second fight and fall, 

Dared that ram terrific twice. 

Paid a second time the price. 

Pity him this dupe of dream^. 

Leader of the herd again 
Only in his daft old brain, 

Once again the bull supreme 
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And bull enoxigh to bear the part 
Only in his tameless heart. 

Pity him that he must wake; 

Even now the swarm of flies 
Blackening his bloodshot eyes 
Bursts and blusters round the lake, 
Scattered from the feast half-fed, 
By great shadows overhead; 

And the dreamer turns away 
From his visionary herds 
And his splendid yesterday, 

Turns to meet the loathly birds, 
Flocking round Rim from the skies, 
Waiting for the flesh that .dies. 


THE LODESTAR! 


From hag to hag o’er miles of quaking moss,^ 
Benighted in an unknown countryside 
Among gaunt hills, the stars my only guide, 
Bewildered by peat-waters black and deep. 
Wherein the mocking stars swam, at a loss 
Which way to turn for shelter from the night 
I struggled on until, my head grown light 
From utter weariness, I almost sank 
To rest among the tussocks® soft and dank, 
Drowsing halFdazed and murmuring it were best 
To stray no further, but to lie at rest. 

Beneath the cold white stars for evermore— 
When suddenly I came across 
A runnel^ oozing from the moss, 

And knew that if I followed where it led 
’Twould bring me to a valley in the end 
Where there’d be houses and perhaps a bed. 

And so the little runnel was my friend. 

And as I walked beside its path at first 
It kept a friendly silence, then it burst 
Into a friendly singing as it rambled 
Among big boulders down a craggy steep, 

’Mid bracken nigh breast-deep 
Through which I scrambled, 

Half-blind and numb for sleep. 

Until it seemed that I could strive no more: 
When, startled by a startled sheep. 

Looking up, I saw a track— 

A stony trackway dimly white 

Disappearing in the night 

Across a waste of heather burnt and black; 

And so I took it, mumbling o’er and o’er 
In witlessness of weariness® 

And featherhoaded foolishness—® 

A track must lead at some time to a door. 
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And trudging to this senseless tune 
That kept on drumming in my head, 

I followed where the pathway led; 

But all too soon 

It left the ling^ and nigh was lost 
Among the bent that glimmered grey 
About my sore-bewildered way, 

But when at length it crossed 
A brawling burn,® I saw afar 
A cottage window light, 

A star, but no cold heavenly star,® 

A warm red star of welcome in the night. 

Far off it burned upon the black hillside, 

Sole star of earth in all that waste so wide— 
A little human lanthbrn in the night, 

Yet more to me than all the bright 
Unfriendly stars® of heaven so cold and white. 

And as it dimly shone, 

Though towards it I could only go 
With stumbling step and slow. 

It quickened in my heart a kindred glow, 

And seemed to draw me on 
That last rough mile or so, 

Now seen, now hidden when the track 
DippecLdown into a slack,^® 

And all the earth again was black; 

And from the unseen fern. 

Grey ghost of all bewildered things, 

An owl brushed by me on unrustling wings. 
And gave me quite a turn^^ 

And sent a shiver through my hair. 

Then again more fair 
Flashed the friendly light. 

Beckoning through the night, 

A golden glowing square. 

Growing big and clearer 
As I drew slowly nearer 
With eager stumbling feet, 
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And snuffed the homely reek of peat, 

And saw above me, lone and high, 

A cottage dark against the sky— 

A candle shining on the window-sill. 

With thankful heart I climbed the hill 
And stood at last before 
The dark and unknown door, 

Wondering if food and shelter lay behind. 

And what the welcome I should find. 

Whether kindly or unkind; 

But I had scarcely knocked to learn my fate 
When the latch lifted and the door swung wide 
On creaking hinges, and I saw inside 
A frail old woman very worn and white. 

Her body all a-tremble in the light. 

Who gazed with strange still eyes into the night 
As though she did not see me, but looked straight 
Beyond me to some unforgotten past; 

And I was startled when she said at last 
With strange still voice: “ YouVe welcome, though 
you’re late.” 

And then an old man, nodding in a chair 
Beside the fire, awoke with sleepy stare, 

And rose in haste and led her to her seat 
Beside the cosy hearth of glowing peat. 

And muttered to me, as he took her hand: 

“ It’s queer, it’s queer that she to-night should stand 
Who has not stood alone for fifteen year. 

Though I heard nothing, she was quick to hear. 

I must have dozed, but she has been awake 
And listening for your footstep since daybreak; 

For she was certain you would come to-day— 

Ay, she was sure, for all that I could say; 

Talk as I might, she would not go to bed 

Till you should come. Your supper has been spread 

This long while: you’ll be ready for your meat.” 

With that he beckoned me to take a seat 
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Before the table, lifting from the crook 
The singing kettle; while with far-off look, 

As though she neither saw nor heard. 

His wife sat gazing at the glowing peat. 

So, wondering sorely, I sat down to eat; 

And yet she neither spoke nor stirred, 

But in her high-backed chair sat bolt-upright 
With_still grey eyes and tumbled hair, as white 
fairy-cotton, straggling o*er her brow 
And hung in wisps about her wasted cheek. 

But when Fd finished and drawn near the fire 
She suddenly turned round to speak, 

Her old eyes kindling with a tense desire. 

Her words came tremblingly; “ You’ll tell me now 
What news you bring of him, my son? ” Amazed 
A u searching and love-famished look; ’ 

j I looked dazed. 

Made shift to swing aside the kettle-crook 
And muttered in my ear: ’ 

“John Netherton, his name.’’—And, as I gazed 
Into the peat that broke in clear blue flame 
Remembrance flashed'upon me with the name 

And 1 shpped back in memory twentv-vear_ 

Back to the fo’c’slei^ of a viUainous boat ■ 

And once again in that hot hell I lay ’ 

Watching the smoky lanthorn duck and swav 
As though in steamy stench it kept afloat 
The fiery fangs of fever at my throat 
And my poor broken arm, ill-sel ’ 

A bar of white-hot iron at my side: 

pricked wide 

Ihroughout eternities of agony^^ 

black shadow stoop o’er me, 

Mv rrarV r touch my brow and wet 
And "'F *P®’ sank in healing sleep; 

And when I rose from that unfathomed deep 
I saw the youngest of that rascal crew ^ 

eside my bunk, and heard his name, and knew 
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’Twas he who*d brought me ease: but soon ashore 
We parted, and I never saw him more, 

Though some while after in another place 
I heard he’d perished in a drunken brawl. 

And now the old man touched me, to recall 
My wandering thoughts, and breathed again the name 
And I looked up into the mother’s face 
That burned before me with grey eyes aflame. 

And so I told her how I’d met her son, 

And of the kindly things that he had done: 

And as I spoke her quivering spirit drank 
The news that it had thirsted for so long, 

And for a flashing moment gay and strong 
Life flamed in her old eyes, then slowly sank. 

“ And he was happy when you saw him last? ” 

She asked, and I was glad^^ to answer—‘‘ Yes.” 

Then all sat dreaming without stir or sound ^ 

As gradually she sank into the past 
With eyes that looked beyond all happiness, 

Beyond all earthly trouble and distress, 

Into some other world than ours. The thread 
That long had held the straining hfe earthbound 
Was loosed at last: her eyes grew dark: her head 
Drooped slowly on her breast, and she was dead. 

The old man at her side spoke not a word 
As we arose and bore her to her bed, 

And laid her on the clean white quilt to rest 
With calm hands folded on her quiet breast: 

And, hour by hour, he hardly even stirred. 

Crouching beside me in the ingle-seat^® 

And staring, staring at the still red glow: 

But, when the fire was burning low 
And he arose to bring fresh peat. 

He muttered with dull voice and slow: 

“ This fire has not burned out through all these years, 
Not since the hearthstone first was set— 

And that is nigh two hundred years ago. 
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My father^s father built this house, and I.., 

I thought my son.., ” and then he gave a sigh, 
And as he stooped his wizened cheek was wet 
With slowly trickling tears. 

And now we hearkened while an owl’s keen cry 
Sang through ^e silence as it fluttered nigh 
The cottage window, dazzled by the light, 

Then back, with fainter hootings, into night. 

But when the fresh peats broke into a blaze 
He watched it with a steady dry-eyed gaze, 

And spoke once more: “ And he, dead too! 

You did not tell her, but I knew ... I knew! ” 

And now came all the tale of their distress— 
Their only son in wanton waywardness 
Had left them nearly thirty years ago. 

And they had never had a word from him 
In all that time .., The reckless blow 
Of his unkindness struck his mother low. .., 

Her hair, as ruddy as the fern 

In late September by a moorland burn, 

Had shrivelled rimy-white^® 

In one short summer’s night: 

And they had looked and looked for his return • •« 
His mother set for him at every meal 

And kept his bed well aired ... the knife and fork 
Id used were John’s ... but as all hope grew dim 
ohe sickened, dwindling feebler every day, 
Though, when it seemed that she must pass away, 
bhe grew more confident that, ere she passed, 

A stranpr would bring news to her at last 
Ot her lost son. “ And when I woke in bed 
Reside her as the dawn was burning red, 

< 25 sleepless eyes and said: 

I he news will come to-day. ’ ” 

He spoke no more; and silent in my seat 
With burning eyes upon the burning peat 
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I pondered on the strangest of strange things 
That had befallen in my vagrant life, 

And how at last my idle wanderings 

Had brought me to this old man and his wife: 

And as I brooded o’er the blaze, 

I thought with awe of that steadfast desire 
Which, unto me unknown. 

Had drawn me through long years by such strange ways 
From that dark fo’c’sle to this cottage fire. 

And now, at last, quite spent I fell asleep 
And slumbered long and deep; 

And when I waked the peat was smouldering white 
Upon the white hearthstone; 

And over heath and bent^^ dawn kindled bright 
Beyond dark ridges in a rosy fleece. 

While from the little window morning light 
Fell on her face, made holy with the peace 
That passeth understanding, and was shed 
In tender beams upon the low-bowed head 
Of that old man forlorn beside the bed. 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, 
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THE DAFFODILS 


I wander’d lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way,^ 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee:_ 

A Poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company! 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought; 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They fl^h upon that inward eye^ 

Which is the hliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with the daffodils. 


William Wordsworth* 
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THE SOLITARY REAPER 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 

Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird. 

Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides.^ 

Will no one tell me what she sings? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers^ flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss or pain. 

That has been, and may be again! 

Whatever the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work. 

And o’er the sickle bending;— 

I listen’d, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 

S 


William Wordsworth, 
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O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice: 

O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice 


While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout^ I hear; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off and near. 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours.® 

Twice welcome, darling of the Spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 


The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listen’d to; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 

otill long d for, never seen! 


And I can listen to Aee yet; 
'^an he upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
lhat golden time again. 
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O blessed Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place, 
That is fit home for thee 1 


William Wordsworth. 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon. 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, . 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune, 

It moves us not.—Great God! I d rather be 
A Pagan^ suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 

Have sight of Proteus® rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton** blow his wreathed horn. 

William Wordsworth. 


NIGHT AND DEATH 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent^ knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame,® 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus® with the host of heaven came, 

And lo ! Creation widened in man’s view. 
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Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 

Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life?^ 

Joseph Blanco White, 


THE OCEAN 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes. 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more,^ 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 

To mingle witlx the Universe,^ and feel 
What I Can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control* 

Stops with the shore;—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own. 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
A f spoil for him,—thou dost arise 

shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
Por earth 5 destruction thou dost alMespise, 

opuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 
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And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth:—there let him lay.® 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans,^ whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war—• 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s® pride or spoils of Trafalgar.® 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage,’ what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power® while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage: their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts;—not so thou, 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time,— 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze or gale or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving—boundless, endless, and sublime 
The image of eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers®—they to me 
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Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror-’twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee 
And trusted to thy billows far and near 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 

H J ceased, my theme 

Has died into an echo; it is fit ^ 

The spel should break of this protracted dre;,m 
he torch shall be extinguished which hath lit ' 

Ye! who have traced the Pii^ * ’ lo i ! 

A single recollectiornrili^Sin "" 

Farewell! 

If such there were-with^.„, th"e morS?f h^’strain ! 

George Gordon Byron^ 
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the cloud 

I brmg^fre^ showers for the thirsting flowers, 

I bear lio-ht ch streams; 

.1 . the leaves when laid 

From mv *^oonday dreams. 

Th^Sef if ? 

ic sweet buds every one. 


1 
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When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me. 

Lured by the love of the genii^ that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains. 

Wherever he dreams, under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes,^ 

And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead; 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 

And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath 
Its ardours of rest and of love. 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of Heaven above, 
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With wings folded I rest, on mine aery nest, 
As still as a brooding dove.^ 


t 




That orbed maiddh with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear. 

May have broken the woof^ of my tent’s thin roof. 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

wind-built tent, 

till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone 
And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl 

'^"cn the whirlwinds my banner, unfurl 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape 
Uver a torrent sea, ^ 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof,— 

t its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which I march 
vvv, n ht^rricane, fire, and snow 

When the Powers of the air a rf »’j . . 

Is the million-coloured 

'! wove, 

oist Earth was laughing below. 

^ Water, 

For after tliA ^ cannot dieJ 

The never a stain 

pavilion of Heaven is bare, 
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And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, ' 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley* 


THE LOST LEADER 

I 

Just for a handful of silver heMeft us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 

Lost all the others she lets us devote 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver,^ 

So much was theirs who so little allowed i 
How all our copper had gone for his service! 

Rags—were they purple,^ his heart had been proud. 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from their 

graves 1^ 

He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 

II 

We shall march prospering,—not thro’ his presence; 

Songs may inspirit us,—not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence, 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire: 
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Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more 

One task more declined, one more footpath untrod. 
One more triumph for devils and sorrow for angels 

T T more to man, one more insult to God * 

Lite s night begins: let him never come back to us! 

There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 
l-orced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilieht 
Never glad confident morning again! ^ 

Best fight on well, for we taught him,—strike gallantly 
Menace our heart ere we master his own: 

1 hen let him receive the new knowledge® and wait us, 
rardoned in Heaven, the first by the throne! 


Robert Brownino, 


SHAKESPEARE 


Others abide our questioni—Thou art free! 

We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still 
Out-topping knowledge! So some sovran hill 
ho to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwellikg-place 
Spares but the border, often, of his base 
lo the foiled searching of mortality 

Did,, walk „„ Earth Sr if-*'""'* 

vuice in that victorious brow.® 


Matthew Arnold, 
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NO COWARD SOUL IS MINE 

No coward soul is mine. 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere: 

I see Heaven’s glories shine. 

And faith shines equal,^ arming me from fear. 

O God within my breast, 

Almighty, ever-present Deity! 

Life—that in me has rest, 

As I—undying Life—have power in Thee !- 

Vain are the thousand creeds 
That move men’s hearts: unutterably vain; 

Worthless as withered weeds, 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main. 

To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by Thine infinity; 

So surely anchored on 
The steadfast rock of immortality. 

With wide-embracing love 
Thy Spirit animates eternal years, 

Pervades and broods above. 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 

Though earth and man were gone, 

And suns and imiverse ceased to be. 

And Thou were left alone. 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 

There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void: 

Thou—THOU are Being and Breath,^ 
And what THOU art may never be destroyed. 


Emily Bronte, 
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THE CHOICE 

^ I 

Eat thou and drink to-morrow thou shalt die. 

Surely the earth, that’s wise being very old, 

Needs not our help. Then loose me, love, and hold 
Thy sultry hair up from my face; that I 
May pour for thee this golden wine, brim-high, 

Till round the glass thy fingers glow like gold. 

We’ll drown all hours: thy song, while hours are toll’d 
Shall leap, as fountains veil the changing sky. 

Now kiss, and drink that there are really those, 

My own high-bosomed beauty, who increase 
Vain gold, vain lore,^ and yet might choose our way! 
Through many days they toil; then comes a day 
They die not,—never having lived,—but cease; 

And round their narrow lips the mould falls close, 

II 

Watch thou and fear:^ to-morrow thou shalt die. 

Or art thou sure thou shalt have time for death? 

Is not the day which God’s word promiseth 
To come man knows not when? In yonder sky, 

Now while we speak, the sun speeds forth: can I 
Or thou assure him of his goal? God’s breath 
Even at the moment haply quickeneth 
The air to a flame till spirits, always nigh 
Though screened and hid, shall walk the daylight here. 

And dost thou prate* of all that man shall do? 

Canst thou, who hast but plagues, presume to be 

lArm gladness that comes after thee? 

Will Aw strength slay thy worm in Hell? Go to: 

Cover thy countenance, and watch, and fear. 

Ill 

Think thou and act;i to-morrow thou shalt die. 

Outstretched in the sun’s warmth upon the shore, 
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Thou say’st: ‘ Man’s measured path is all gone o er. 
Up all his years, steeply, with strain and sigh, 

Man clomb until he touched the truth; and 1, 

Even I, am he whom it was destined tor . 

How should this be? Art thou then so much more 

Than they who sowed, that thou shouldst reap thereby. 

Nay, come up hither. From this wave-washed mound^ 
Unto the furthest flood-brim^ look tvith me; 

Then reach on with thy thought till it be drown d. 

Miles and miles distant though the grey line be. 

And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond,- 
Still, leagues beyond those leagues, there is more sea. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom. 

Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene: one step enough iot me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path/ but now 

Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of tears. 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on. 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone, ^ 

And with the morn those angel fac« smile,- 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

John Henry J^eivman. 
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INVIGTUS^ 

Out of the night that covers me. 

Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch^ of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance^ 

' My head is bloody, but unbowed. 

Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade ^ 

And. yet the menace of the years^ 

Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 

It matters not how strait the gate, 

T charged with punishments the scroll s 

I am the master of my fate: ^ 

I am the captain of my soul. 

William Ernest Henley. 
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INVINCIBLE^ 


Thn^ vA Sending stones of Pain 

Iho you have crushed mv life lilf#* ’ 

The myriad hearts for whom rm L 
Save bitter herbs of 


Sarojini Haidu, 
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THE SOUL’S PRAYER 

In childhood's pride I said to Thee: 

“ O Thou, who mad'st me of Thy Breath, 
Speak, Master, and reveal to me 
Thine inmost laws of life and death. 

“ Give me to drink each joy and pain 
Which Thine eternal hand can mete, 

For my insatiate souP would drain, ' 
Earth's utmost bitter, utmost sweet. 

“ Spare me no bliss, no pang of strife, 
Withhold no gift of grief, I crave. 

The intricate lore^ of love and life 
And mystic knowledge of the grave." 

Lord, Thou didst answer stern and low: 

“ Child, I will hearken to thy prayer. 

And thy unconquered soul shall know 
All passionate rapture and despair. 

“ Thou shalt drink deep of joy and fame, 
And love shall burn thee like a fire, 

And pain shall cleanse thee like a flame, 
To purge the dross from thy desire. 

“ So shall thy chastened spirit yearn 
To seek from its blind prayer release, 

And, spent and pardoned, sue to learn 
The simple secret of My peace. 

“ I, bending from My sevenfold height. 
Will teach thee of My quickening grace, 
Life is a prism of My lights 
And Death the shadow of Myface,^^^ 


Sarojini J^aidu, 
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SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564—1616) 

The greatest of England’s poets and dramatists was born in 1564 
at Stratford-on-Avon. His earlier life is shrouded in obscurity, but 
it can be assumed that he received a moderate education at the local 
Grammar School. At the age of eighteen, he imprudently married 
a woman eight years older than himself, and it is believed that the 
declining formnes of his family soon compelled him to leave Stratford 
and seek a living in London. There he became associated with a 
company of actors known as the Lord Chamberlain’s Company 
and later as the King’s men. He began his career as a dramatist 
by mutating the popular plays of older playwrights and gradually 
gamed complete mastery of his craft. His plays, thirty-seven in 
number, include crude stories of bloodshed like Titus Andromcus 
historical plays of which Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2, and Henry Pare 
notable examples, sparkling comedies such as Twelfth Night and 
As Ton Lth /t, subhme tragedies like Hamlet and King Uar, and 

S*^^'‘^sP«are’s greatness consists in his 

of the characterisation, his mastery 

of the art of the stage, his superb poetry, and his catholic and toleram 

outlook on life. As time went on, his growing prosperity Sed 

him to buy New Place, one of the largest hoLLTn Stmtford m 
which he retired in 1610. He died there in 1616. to 

Richard and Gaunt. 

From KING RICHARD II, Act II, Scene 1. 

This extract is from Act II. Scene t «f ;r; d- » , rr 
Shakespeare’s historical nlavs a ™ Richard II^ one of 

that th^e catastrophTXroveSk^ .s concerned to show 

self-will and sentimentality 

susceptibility to flattery ^RichlrH ^ "'^olesome counsel and his 
Edward, the Black Prince tfe f surviving son of 

Edward III. Edward Ill’d ^ ^ King 

had died a year earlier Ri V, * 377 ) and as the Black Prince 

only a boy of ten! For 'vhen heTat 

by his uncles, John of Gaunt'^ *^^'iing-strings 

mismanaged the affaire of *om these nobits 

the young king saved tL ’sUuatiot! n"tf ftfi“"1, '’““^'^''^efulness^of 

—. Sp„, . 
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and Gloucester and his supporters; but by 13^9 Richard had won 
the advantage. He recalled John of Gaunt to England, won him 
over to his side, and ruled reasonably well for several years. In 
1297, however, he suddenly turned on his old opponents. Glou¬ 
cester was murdered, others arrested or exiled, and Richard began 
to show himself a despot. He had long harboured a strong hatred 
towards Gaunt’s son, Henry Bolingbroke. In 139^ Henry Boling- 
broke and Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, accused each other 
of treason, and at the king’s suggestion agreed to decide their qua^el 
by a combat at Coventry. The king, however, stopped the combat 
-and banished both, Mowbray for life, and Bolingbroke for six years. 
He confiscated both the estates of his uncle Gloucester and those of 
the exiled Mowbray. In order to meet the expenses of an Irish 
expedition, he also ‘ farmed out ’ the royal estates and thus 
gonised his nobles. When John of Gaunt died in 1399* Richard 
seized the Duchy of Lancaster which now rightfully belonged to 
Gaunt’s son, the exiled Henry Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke returned 
to England in the same year, defying his sentence of exile, with the 
declared intention of claiming his father’s lands. By this time the 
people had become weary of Richard’s oppressive rule and 
sympathised with and supported Bolingbroke, who now 
not only to his states but also to the throne of England. Richard 
came back from a visit to Ireland to check the revolt, but w^ soon 
defeated. He surrendered and abdicated. Bolingbroke 
King as Henry IV. Shakespeare accepts the tradition that ^charf 
was murdered in prison, but many historians believe that he di 
a natural death. 

In Richard //, Shakespeare is concerned only with the last two 
years of his reign. The first Act deals with the quarrel between 
Mowbray and Bolingbroke and their banishment. Richard pretends 
still to have great respect for John of Gaunt, but when news reaches 
him that Gaunt is ill, he remarks to one of his flatterers : 

Now put it, God, in the physician’s mind 
To help him to his grave immediately! 

The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Irish wars. 

Vet when Gaunt is on his death-bed in Ely House, attended by 
his brother, the Duke of York, his one wish is to use his last breath 
to give ‘ wholesome counsel ’ to his nephew and warn him about 
the consequences of his reckless policies. 

Shakespeare in this scene represents Gaunt as the embodiment m 
patriotism, and puts into his mouth a famous eulogy of England 
peril, .ps as an indirect compliment to Queen Elizabeth, since Gaunt 
was her ancestor. The warning given by Gaunt proves prophetic 
in the end. 

^Unstaid: lacking in restraint. 

^Glose: flatter. 



NOTES 
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^Liiscivious metres : verses which tend to excite lustful emotions. 

^Fashions in proud Italy . imitation: the imitation of Italian 

fashions was a characteristic of Shakespeare’s own period. Italy 
in the i6th century was considered to be the seat of all fine arts. 
Tardy apish: ready to ape or copy, and slow in doing it. 


^Where will . regard: where desire disregards what wisdom 

recommends. 

^Light vanity . upon itself: empty show which, like a greedy 


cormorant that never feels satisfied, exhausts all its resources, and 
then feeds upon itself. A cormorant is a kind of sea-bird noted for 
its voracity. Gaunt is here referring to Richard’s farming out of 
his royal possessions. 

"^Seat of Mars: Mars was the Roman god of war. The defeat of 
the Spanish Armada in 1588 had made Englishmen still more proud 
of their warlike qualities. 

^Eden: the garden where Adam and Eve lived before they were 
driven out for disobeying God’s commands; hence, a paradise. 

^The Sepulchre . Marfs son: the tomb in the city of Jerusalem, 

of Jesus Christ, who gave up his life to redeem mankind. Stubborn 
Jewry, because the Jews obstinately refused to acknowledge Christ 
as divine. Gaunt is thinking of the distinguished part played by 
Englishmen in the Crusades. j 

^^Tenement or pelting farm: the kingdom has been leased out like a 
piece of land owned by a private individual or a paltry farm. It 
was the practice of needy kings to lease out their taxes for a fixed 
sum. Those to whom they were thus leased out exploited the 
people and collected as much as possible. 

^^Meptune : the Roman God of the sea. 

Inky blots .; contemptible written contracts and 

agreements that could easily be broken. 

^^Aged Gaunt: the king’s words are evidently disrespectful. 

^*Old Gaunt . being old: John of Gaunt, offended by the 

king’s words, bitterly puns on his own name. Gawn/hasthe meaning 
of ‘ lean ’ and he plays upon this meaning. He would not be 
considered old to-day, for he was only 59 when he died. 

^^My children's looks : the reference is to the banishment of his son 
Henry Bolingbroke by the king for six years, 

f^Thou diest .. sicker be: Gaunt suggests that, though he 

himself is physically so ill, Richard’s own doom is just as certain 
in another sense. 

^’’Thy grandsire . kis sons: Richard’s grandfather was 

Edward III. Richard had caused the murder of his uncle, the 
Duke of Gloucester (see introductory note). 

^^Landlord ...... to the law : the king is above the law, but Richard 

has become subject to the law by descending to the level of a landlord 
and farming out his estates. 

Like the pelican . caroused: the pelican’s young ones were 

supposed to be fed by the parent bird with its own blood. Similarly, 
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Richard has drained away the blood of his family. The reference 
is again to the murder of Gloucester. 

^^Gloucester \ see note^’ above. 

Hereford's love . it is: the king purposely pretends to 

misunderstand what \ ork, his uncle, has just told him. York 
evidently means that Gaunt loves Richard as much as his own son 
Henry, Duke of Hereford, who is in exile. His words, however, 
may be easily twisted to mean that Gaunt loves Richard as much 
{i.e. as little) as Henry Bolingbroke does. 

^"^Rug-headed kerns: Irish foot-soldiers with shaggy hair. 

-^The prevention . marriage: Bolingbroke was about to marry 

a daughter of the King of France, but Richard interfered and 
prevented the marriage. 

^^Thy father, Prince of Wales: Edward, the Black Prince, who 
played a prominent part in the wars against France. 

-Kail in . livery: Letters-patent are documents issued under 

the seal of the king or the State conferring some property, privilege 
or authority on the holder. Bolingbroke’s attorneys-general or 
representatives are authorised to * sue his livery ’, i.e., to institute 
a suit for the recovery of his possessions. Gaunt warns Richard 
against * calling in * or cancelling his letters-patent. 

-^The Earl q^Wiltshire: the Lord Treasurer at the time. 

The Trial Scene. 

From THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, Act IV, Scene I 

This is the greater part of one of the best-known scenes in 
Shakespeare^s comedy. The Merchant of Venice. The plot of the play 
weaves together the story of a courtship and the fate of a vindictive 
money-lender. Portia, the heroine, is a beautiful and accomplished 
heiress. According to her father’s will, she is to marry the suitor 
who chooses, out of three caskets, the one which contains her portrait. 
Bassanio, a young man of noble birth but little wealth, is one of these 
suitors. He, however, feels that he cannot pursue his courtship ol 
Portia because he is so poor. His best friend, Antonio, a prosperous 
merchant, volunteers to help him, but Antonio himself is short oi 
ready money, as his own wealth has been invested in the cargoes ot 
some ships which have not yet arrived. Antonio, therefore, borro\^ 
three thousand ducats from a Jewish money-lender called Shylocl^ 
The condition for the loan is that unless the money is returned 
before the expiry of three months, Shylock will have the right to ait 
off a pound of flesh from Antonio’s body nearest to the heart. I^ 
pretends that this is only a jest, but in reality he has a fierce hatrw 
towards Christians in general, and Antonio in particular. Antomo 
accepts it because he is sure that he can pay the money back well 
within the three months. 

Bassanio goes to Belmont and succeeds in choosing the right casket. 
He is married to Portia,andhbfriend Gratiano is marriedjo Portias 
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maid> Nerissa, But Antonio’s affairs go awry. His ships do not 
arrive, and the three months stipulated in his bond to Shylock come 
to an end. Shylock loses no time in going to law to secure his pound 
of flesh. The Duke of Venice and his Court have to consider 
Shylock’s plea. However much they may sympathise with Antonio, 
the letter of the law is against him. The Duke has sought the help 
of a reputed lawyer, Bellario, to interpret the law authoritatively, and 
the stage is set for the trial. 

In the meantime, Portia has learnt of Antonio’s sad plight from 
Bassanio. She induces Bellario to stay away from the trial on the 
plea of illness, while she disguises herself as a young lawyer whom 
he has sent to take his place. It is at this point of the story that the 
Trial Scene begins. 

^Sabbath: the seventh day of the week, Saturday, which the Jews 
observe as a day of rest and worship. 

^The main flood: the flood of the ‘ main * or the sea. 

^Conveniency: propriety or fitness. 


^Bellario . doctor: the learned lawyer who has been sent for 

by the Duke to determine the case. Bellario does not come; but 
Portia, disguised as a young lawyer, appears in his place. 

Doctor: a * doctor * was originally any person who had acquired 
sufficient proficiency in a subject to teach it. It could therefore be 
used for any learned person. 

^Pythagoras: a famous Greek philosopher born in 580 B.G. He 
taught, among other things, the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls which is also found in Hinduism, and he claimed to remember 
his own previous births. He was also a stv^ent of mathematics and 
astronomy, and his name is commemorated in Pythagoras’s Theorem 
in geometry. 

^And earthly power . justice: a re-statement of the Christian 

ideal of justice tempered with mercy. 

Daniel . judgement: Daniel was one of the most famous of 

Jewish heroes. The reference is to the case in which, as a mere 
youth, he cleverly convicted two men of bearing false witness against 
a woman who had repelled their advances. 

^Still: always. 

^ Wither Bassanio . love: Love here means dear friend, 

ll pay . heart: Heart here is used literally as well as 

figuratively. 


^^Tour wife . offer: a sly and amusing comment because the 

audience knows that the speaker is Bassanio’s wife while Bassanio 
himself IS ignorant of the fact. 

. house: an echo of Portia’s remark above 

Barrabas: usually Barabbas, mentioned in all four Gospels as a 
prisoner un^r sentence for murder at the time of the trial of Tesus of 
Nazareth. Shylock thus means that he would have preferred the 
worst of Jews to a Christian as his daughter’s husband. 


» 
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'^‘^Ralher than a Christian: expressive of the Jew’s hatred for 
Christians. 

155^ it so much . scruple: a scruple is a weight equal to the 

third part of a drachm; hence a minute quantity. In the substance: 
The whole of. The passage means, Even if it is lighter or heavier 
by a scruple, or even the twentieth part of a scruple. 

'^^On the hip: at a disadvantage; a metaphor from wrestling. 

^"^The devil . of it: the devil requite you for it! 

^^Which humbleness . fine: which may be reduced to a fine 

if you show proper submission. 

^^So please my lord . stole his daughter: Antonio proposes that 

the fine suggested by the Duke in lieu of one half of Shylock’s goods 
may be remitted, provided the other half is entrusted to him to be 
handed over to Lorenzo on Shylock’s death. In use may be explained 
as in trust, or to be used for the purpose of earning interest, but 
another interpretation makes better sense. Antonio perhaps desires 
the use of the money for the purpose of his trade, but would transfer 
it to Lorenzo on the death of Shylock. 

The font: the baptismal font; a stone erection for holding the 
water used in the baptism or christening of a child or a convert. 

^^Presently: immediately, without delay. 

The Funeral Orations of Brutus and Antony. 

From JULIUS CAESAR, Act III, Scene II 

Although the events pf the play belong to a distant past, Julius 
Caesar has a political and historical theme which is of special 
interest in our own times. It is a study of a dictatorship, its 
overthrow by a group of conspirators, and the consequences of 
their act. 

The material is taken almost entirely from Plutarch’s Lives, but 
as usual Shakespeare takes liberties with his sources in order to 
enhance the dramatic value of the play. Julius Caesar, the greatest 
of Roman soldiers and statesmen, was born about 102 B.C. After 
an adventurous career, he rose to the high office of Consul of Rome. 
In 60 B.C. he was appointed governor of Gaul, which he made a 
part of the Roman Empire by his brilliant campaigns. In B.C. 55 
he invaded Britain. Pompey, another brilliant general, who had 
become jealous of Caesar, plotted to deprive him of power, but 
Caesar marched his victorious army into Italy and soon made himself 
master of the country. He then pursued Pompey into Greece and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on him at Pharsalia. Pompey fled to 
EgypL where he was assassinated. Returning to Rome, Caesar was 
elected dictator and consul for five years. He carried out many 
reforms and became the idol of the people, but he showed little 
regard for democratic institutions. 
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In 44 a group of Senators, prominent among whom were 
Brutus and Cassius, entered into a conspiracy to assassinate him. 
On the Ides (the 15th) of March, a meeting of the Senate waSicalled 
at which Caesar was expected to be present. When he arrived at 
the Senate-house and took his seat, a petition was presented to him 
and the conspirators crowded round him as if to plead with him. 
Then, as he tried to rise, they stabbed him to death. 

The assassination of Caesar is the climax of the play The rest of 
it shows retributive justice at work. Mark Antony, Lepidus, and 
Caesar s n^hew, OcUvius, combine against the conspirators, who 
tlee trom Rome and assemble an army near Philippi. Here a 
deceive battle takes place and the conspirators are defeated Some 
of the leaders are slain, but Brutus takes his own life 

The funeral orations of Brutus, the leader of the conspiracy, and 
Mark^tony, the loyal friend of the murdered Caesar, are delivered 
in the Forum. Brutus, who has a reputation for integrity and nobility 
wants to speak to the people in order to convince them that the 
^assmation was not promptec^y personal and selfish considerations, 
but that It was a desperate step necessary to destroy tyranny and 
ensure the liberty of the common man. Out of his innate nobility 
and generosity, he is even ready to befriend Mark Antony, although 
his fehow-conspirator, the shrewd Cassius, warns him against doing 

^tony expresses his desire to carry Caesar’s 
ofihe Forum and to give a funeral oration in commendation 
^ the departed leader in accordance with the custom of praising 
^eat men at their funerals, Brutus gives him permission. Antony 
being a shrewd politician and a gifted orator, exploits this opportunity 
to incense his audience against the conspirators. The r^uidn^ 

portrayal of the fickle-rninLdn«s ofT ^ " 

^Let him be Caesar: a supreme example of the stupidity of the mob 
They want Brutus to become the very thin? that he V f j 

,h. pulpi. f,„„ M “ tS' 

achievements of Caesar in Gaul and elsewhere^^^T^ military 

collected from his prisoners were used nZ‘ that he 

purposes, but for the welfare of Rome ' ^ ^ private 

It was held at the Lupercal the^av^* of Faunus or Lupercus. 
the legendary founders of Rnm/» ^ where Romulus and Remus, 

the rites, two yoXmei^ete .^P^^tof 

round the Palatine hill with th sacrificed animals, ran 

An,o„, ^ ‘“hp S i” 
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generals and was sincerely attached to him. He pauses in order 
to give the crowd a little time to talk among themselves. 

’//ir will: some critics suggest that Antony’s reference to Caesar’s 
bequest to the people is dishonest, and point out that he does not 
read the whole of the will in spite of repeated requests from the 
audience. According to Plutarch, the will was read in public in 
the Senate before Antony’s speech, two days after the assassination 
of Caesar. 

^Sfiall I . leave ?: Antony flatters and humours the mob by 

humbly asking their permission to descend from the rostrum and 
to go near Caesar’s body. 

^The JVervii: Julius Caesar inflicted a crushing defeat on the Nervii, 
* the stoutest warriors of all the Belgae ’ in 58 B.C. 

rushing . or no: this is one of the very few * conceits * 

in this play. Brutus was so dear to Caesar that, when he stabbed 
him, Caesar’s blood could hardly believe that it was Brutus who was 
so unkindly knocking at its door, and rushed out to find out the truth. 
The imagery is false and far-fetched Ait effective as oratory to a mob. 

^"^Caesar's angel: This might mean that Caesar looked on Brutus 
almost as a guardian spirit who would always befriend him. More 
probably it means that Caesar considered him the embodiment of 
the highest virtues. 

^"^Pompey's statua^ . ran blood: Caesar fell at the base of the 

statua (statue) of Pompey, his former colleague, kinsman and 
enemy, who was believed to have been murdered in Egypt at his 
instigation. Some commentators suggest that the statue bled 
miraculously when Caesar touched it in falling, as, according to an 
old belief, the corpse of a murdered person would bleed if the 
murderer touch it. Antony, however, would hardly say anything 
to remind his audience of Caesar’s past misdeeds, and probably he 
merely means that Caesar’s blood poured down the base of the 
statue. 

am no orator as Brutus is: a clever device used by Antony to 
impress on the audience that he is a plain, blunt man speaking the 
truth, whereas Brutus has imposed upon them with his eloquence# 
The reader knows better. 






NARRATIVE POEMS 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728—1774) 

Oliver Goldsmith was born at Pallasmore in Ireland. His father, 
the Reverend Charles Goldsmith, was a poor clergyman who be¬ 
queathed to his children little more than his blessings. As one of a 
family of nine, Oliver soon became acquainted with the struggle 
for existence, but after many hardships, he obtained a degree at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Then for a number of years, he lived a 
hand-to-mouth life, trying various professions, but failing to make 
a success in any of them. His love of wandering made him undertake 
a tour of the Continent ‘ with a guinea in his pocket, one shirt on 
his back, and a flute in his hand *. After an interval of two years, 
he returned to London and drifted into literature. His papers for 
The Bee and his Chinese Letters republished as The Citizen of the Worlds 
brought him fame and the friendship of Dr. Johnson and his circle. 
Goldsmith’s ‘ constitutional improvidence, reckless charity and love 
of pleasure ’ kept him always in want, but he never lost his zest for 
life and love for humanity. He died on the 4th of April 1774. 
His works include The Traveller and The Deserted Village, his two 
finest poems; The Good-Natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer, two 
comedies which are still performed; The Vicar of Wakefield, a novel 
which is now a classic, and a number of delightful essays. 

The Deserted Village. 

The ‘ Sweet Auburn ’ of the poem is an idealised picture of the 
village of Lissoy to which the Goldsmith family moved a couple 
of years after Oliver’s birth. In this village the poet spent some 
of the happiest years of his childhood, and he describes the life and 
personalities of Lissoy as they have lingered in his memory. How¬ 
ever, from Goldsmith’s dedicatory letter to Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
such phrases as “ England’s griefs ”, it is clear that the poem as a 
whole dealt with England, not Ireland. 

The present decay of the village is contrasted with its former 
prosperity and happiness, but Goldsmith’s large humanity and 
humour verging on pathos help ‘ to reconcile us to human nature 
The selection given here comprises the first two-hundred and sixty- 
four lines of the poem, forming its descriptive part. 

^Auburn: the name ‘ Auburn ’ from the adjective meaning * golden 
brown ’, in itself suggests a bright and pleasant setting. Macaulay 
says of the description of Auburn by Goldsmith, “ The village in its 
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happy days is a true English village. The village in its decay is an 
Irish village. The felicity and the misery which Goldsmith has 
brought close together belong to two different countries, and to two 
different stages in the progress of society.” 

^Cot: poetic term for cottage. 

^The swain . face: the peasant continues to dance merrily 

in blissful ignorance of the practical joke played on him by his 
companions who have smeared his face with soot. 

^Tyrant: the prosperous landlord who has bought up holdings that 
formerly belonged to several small farmers. 

^Thy children . land: a reference to the large-scale emigration 

of the inhabitants to America. 

M bold peasantry . supplied: these lines sum up Goldsmith’s 

views on Rural Economics. Goldsmith considers industrialisation 
to be the reason for all “ England’s griefs ” mentioned in the next 
line—the national misfortunes caused by depopulation, enclosures 
and other economic evils of the time. 

^ Trade''s unfeeling train: people enriched by trade, callous to the 
harm they did to the rural population. 

^Die at home at last : Goldsmith here expresses his desire to end 
his days in his native village. 

^His heaven . past: even before his death he has begun to 

experience something of the peace and happiness of heaven. 

Mantling cresses: a variety of water-plants, covering the surface of 
the brook like a mantle. 

^"^The village preacher: a combined portrait probably suggested by 
Goldsmith’s father, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith and his brother, 
the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, who was curate of the village of Lissoy. 

^“The ruined spendthrift: the prodigal reduced to beggary by his 
extravagance. 

^^The broken soldier: the soldier disabled by war wounds. 

His pity . began: his compassion made him give liberally 

to those who sought his help even before he was convinced of the 
genuineness of their plea. 

Double sway: the double influence of example and precept. 

^^The village master: probably a picture of Paddy Byrne, 
Goldsmith’s early teacher at Lissoy. 

^’’Cypher: here to work out simple mathematical sums. 

Tides: times or seasons (when holy da^'s are observed, e.g. 
Whitsuntide, Christmastide). Gauge: measure the liquid contents 
of a bottle or vessel as an excise officer does. 

The chest . by day: one of many references in Goldsmith 

to the life of poverty he himself had experienced. 

twelve^good rules: Ethical rules said to have been drawn up 
by Charles I. They were (i) Urge no health, {2) Profane no divine 
ordinances, (3) Touch no State matters, (4) Reveal no secrets, (5) 
Pick no quarrels, (6) Make no companions, (7) Maintain no UI 
opinions, (8) Keep no bad company, (9) Encourage no vice. 
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(lo) Make no long meab, (ii) Repeat no grievances, and 
(12) Lay no wagers. 

^^The royal game of goose: a game played on a board on which 
certain squares depicted a goose. The player who reached such a 
square was entitled to another turn. Royalj possibly because it 
used to be played at the French court. 

2Wo more . prevail: the farmer brought news from the neigh¬ 

bouring towns he had to visit on market days, etc. The barber’s 
talkativeness and stories are proverbial throughout the world. The 
woodman, now a wood-cutter, was once also a sportsman or hunter, 
and was full of the tales of Robin Hood, the hero of the foresters. 

Mantling bliss: the frothing cup of ale that all enjoy. 

^*Masguerade: a dance in which the participants wear masks con¬ 
cealing their faces. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770—1850) 

\ Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth in Cumberland. He was 
ducated at Hawkshead Grammar School and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1790 he toured France and Switzerland, and was 
again in France from November 1791 till late in 1792, when his 
relatives obliged him to return to England, as his warm sympathy 
with the Revolution was leading him into danger. The excesses 
committed by the revolutionaries afterwards disillusioned him and 
brought him to a condition of deep mental disturbance. During this 
period his sister, Dorothy, did much to nurse him back to a normal 
state of mind, while his friendship with Coleridge marked a moment¬ 
ous phase m his life and work. Together they brought out the 
famous Lyrteal Balla^ (1798) embodying and illustrating their 
poetical doctrines. In a sheltered retreat in the English Lake 

unsurpassed in their ren^Hn^f ^ poems, which are 

as well as the noble simplicitv^of aspect of Nature 

Laodamia. 

^5 “ '’™ “■ l~iii by re-reading Viigil', 
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shores of Troy, undaunted by the prophecy of the Delphic oracle that 
the first Greek to do so would meet with death. Laodamia mourned 
the loss of her beloved husband with a constancy that moved the 
gods to pity, and they allowed Protesilaus to revisit his wife for three 
hours. At the end of the allotted time, he returned to Hades, and 
the broken-hearted Laodamia took her own life. 

^Jove: or Jupiter, the greatest of the Olympian gods; called Zeus 
by the Greeks. 

^Mercury: called Hermes by the Greeks; the messenger of the gods, 
and of Jupiter in particular. He conducted the souls of the dead to 
the infernal regions. 

'^Essayed: attempted. 

*The Delphic oracle: a famous oracle of ancient times, at the shrine 
of Apollo on Mount Parnassus. It was customary for the Greeks 
to consult this oracle and to abide by its answers, which were at 
times equivocal. 

^Thefirst Greek . die: see the introductory note above. 

^Hector: son of Priam, king of Troy, and the most valiant of Trojair 
heroes. He was ultimately killed by Achilles. I 

“Thessalian air: the air of Thessaly, a province of Greece. / 

^Parc<s: the three Fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, who 
presided over the birth and life of mankind. 

^Stygian: pertaining to Styx, a river in Hades across which Charon 
ferried the spirits of the dead ; hence infernal or deadly. 

^^Erebus: a deity of hell; hence the lower world. 

The gods .jom/; the central philosophical teaching in the 

poem. 

Did not Hercules . bloom ?: Hercules the most celebrated 

of the Greek heroes. Alcestis was the daughter of Pelias and wife of 
Admetus. She was deeply devoted to her husband and sacrificed 
herself to save his life. Hercules brought her back from Hades and 
restored her to Admetus. 

Medea's spells . peers: Medea was the beautiful daughter of 

the king of Colchis. Aeson: the father of Jason, a great Greek hero. 
Medea, who was also an enchantress, assisted Jason in winning the 
Golden Fleece and later married him. On Jason’s return to his 
country, he celebrated his victories with great rejoicing; but his old 
and infirm father, Aeson, was unable to participate in the celebra¬ 
tions. .At Jason’s request Medea restored his father to his vigour and 
youth. 

^^Elysian: pertaining to Elysium, believed to be the abode of the 
blessed after death; hence, delightful. 

^^Purpureal: purple. 

^^Aulis: a town where the Greek fleet met to sail against Troy. It 
was detained there by contrary winds owing to the anger ot the 
goddess l uana, whom the Greek leader Agamemnon had offended. 
She had to be appeased by the sacrifice of his daughter Iphigenia. 

Happy ghosts: Happy spirits. ‘Ghosts’ is here used in its 
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original sense. The meaning has become restricted in modern 
English. 

^^Hellesponl: The present Dardanelles. The old name came from 
Helle, daughter of the King of Thebes, who was drowned there. 

Troy. 


THOMAS HOOD (1798—1845) 

Thomas Hood was the son of a London bookseller. He was 
brought up as an engraver, but at twenty-one he became assistant 
editor of the London Magazine. His health, always delicate, was 
undermined by overwork, and he died of consumption at the age of 
forty-seven. He was an extremely prolific author both in prose 
and verse, and some of his humorous poems are classics of their kind. 
He was also a serious writer ‘ with a vivid sense of the seamy side 
of life ’ which he displays with great effect in this poem and in the 
famous Song of the Shirt, 

The Bridge of Sighs. 

The Bridge of Sighs: The name given to a bridge at Venice 
connecting the Duke*s Palace with the State Prison. Condemned 
prisoners were conducted across this bridge after sentence was passed 
on them by the Court. The scene of the poem is, of course, one of 
the bridges over the Thames in London, from which a woman has 
leapt to her death. 

^Drowned! Drowned!: Act IV, Scene 7. Queen Gertrude 

utters this exclamation when she tells Laertes how his sister Ophelia 
has drowned herself. 

^Importunate: calling too eagerly upon death. 

^Cerements: clothing used to cover a dead body. From the Latin 
ceroy wax, because grave-clothes used to be dipped in melted wax. 

'^Womanly: the poet means that we must think of her only as a 
woman, and so entitled to gentleness and respect whatever her 
history may have been. 

^Mutiny: She has rebelled against the moral law which forbids 
suicide. 

Slips: errors, 

^Eve'sfamily: Womankind. According to the Bible, Eve was the 
first woman, the mate of Adam. 

* Dissolute Man: a man of the type whose vices may have such 
awful consequences. 

^^Lave: wash, bathe. 

^^Owning her . Saviour: an affirmation of the Christian belief 

that Christ alone can be the true judge of human acts and motives 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809—1892) 

Tennyson was the fourth son of the Rev. George Tennyson, 
Rector of Somersby, Lincolnshire. His first works appeared in 
Poems, by Two Brothers, which he and his brother Charles published 
in 1827. In 1828 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. Thf 
following year, he won the Chancellor’s Gold Medal for 
verse, and in 1830 he published his Poems, chiefly LyncaL His 
Poems (dated 1833 but issued in the winter of 1832) containing the firet 
versions of The Lady of Shalott, The Lotos-Eaters and other notable 
works, brought him a reputation which was firmly established by 
the two-volume Poems of 1842. The Princess (1847) and In Memoriam 
(1850) brought him both additional fame and material succew. 
He was married in June 1850 and was appointed Poet L^reate in 
succession to Wordsworth in the following November. The chiet 
works of his later years included Maud, The Idylls of the Ting, Enoch 
Arden and several verse dramas. Tennyson was raised to the peerage 
in 1884 and died in October 1892. He is perhaps unexcelled lor 
his skill in word-painting, the variety of his themes, and the musical 

quality of his verse. 

Ulysses and The Lotos-Eaters may be considered as twin poems 
illustrating the contrary doctrines of action and inaction—il Ulysses 
would ‘ drink life to the lees ’, the lotos-eaters would have no joy 
but calm It was the reading of the former poem m 1845 that 
induced Sir Robert Peel to award the poet a pension of ^200 a year 
as a mark of royal favour to one who had devoted to worthy objects 

great intellectual powers.” 

Ulysses. 

The story of the poem is based on a passage in Dante’s /n/^rno 
which relates that while Ulysses was sailing from Circe s island west¬ 
ward towards unknown region?, he was overpowered by a desire 
to gain further experience of the world. His fondness for his son 
and even his love for his wife Penelope failed to conquer this desire, 
and he set out upon unknown seas with but one ship and a small 

company of staunch and tried seamen. ,t t j u 

Ulysses was the king of the island of Ithaca. He had be^ one 
of the Greek princes who sought the hand of the beautiful Helen. 
On his advice Helen’s father bound all suitors by a solemn oath to 
protect her if violence was ever offered to her person. He en en 
married Menelaus, while Ulysses himself married . 

daughter of Icarius. After Helen had been carried oft by Paris, a 
prince of ITov, Ulysses played a distinguished part in the 
IVojan war. 'Ehen, while returning to his own country alter tne 
fall of Troy, he was exposed to a number of adventures and mis¬ 
fortunes which form the theme of Homer’s Odyssey. In the end e 
returned safeK to his kingdom and his faithful wife. Tennyson s 
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poem, however, depicts him as longing, even in his old age, for 
yet another voyage of discovery and adventure. 

^Know not me: Ulysses is here thinking of the rough and lawl^ 
Ithacans who disregard him and who do not care to follow his wise 
counsel. 

Wrink life to the lees: experience life to the full. sediment or 

dregs left at the bottom of a cup when it is emptied of its conterits. 

^Hyades: the five daughters of Atlas, who pined away and died 
when their brother Hyas was killed by a boar. They were placed 
among the stars, and the ancient Greeks believed that their rising 
and setting were always attended with rain. 

^Troy: Troja or Ilium, the capital city of Troas. In the Trojan 
war, Ulysses fought alongside such Greek heroes as Achilles, Ajax, 
Agamemnon and Nestor. 

^Yet all experience . when I move: the more we learn of the 

world, the more remains to be known. 

^Telemachus: son of Ulysses and Penelope, who was still a baby 
when his father left for the Trojan war. 

Household gods: each Greek family had its own patron-gods and 
goddesses. Minerva, for instance, was one of the family deities of 
the house of Ulysses. 

^The happy isles . Achilles: the islands of bliss where, according to 

Greek mythology, the souls of the virtuous were sent after death. 
There were various legends as to their position. Ulysses thinks of 
them as lying far in the west. Achilles was the bravest of the Greeks 
who fought in the Trojan war. 

^Not to yield: the keynote of the philosophy of action contained in 
the poem. 

The Lotos-Eaters. 

This poem is based on Homer's Odyss^, Book IX. The ship of 
Odysseus (the Greek name for Ulysses) reaches the land of the 
Lotophagi in the course <of his wanderings. The natives of the land 
offer the lotos fruit (the honey-sweet fruit of an African plant) to 
the crew, but the wise Odysseus gets them away before they can eat 
it, for those who tasted the fruit would become oblivious of all duties, 
forget all aspiration and drift along in a life of dreamful ease. In the 
Choric Song there are many echoes of Theocritus (a Greek lyric poet 
of the third centu^, B.C.) and Moschus (of the second century B.C.). 
Courage! he said: Ulysses infused courage into his tired sailors. 

^Galingale: an East-Indian plant with aromatic roots used in 
medicine and cooking. 

^Lotos^eaters: the inhabitants, or Lotophagi, who lived on the lotos 
fruit. 

*Ch^ic Song: song sung by a band of singers occasionally accom¬ 
panied with dancing; one of the features of a Greek play. 

Myrrh bush: a plant exuding a bitter, fragrant gum. 
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^Troy: see notes on Ulysses. 

Pilot stars: the stars by which the sailors steered their course. 

^Amaranth: a purple flower supposed to be unfading, hence symbolic 
of immortality. Moly: a plant with a white flower, supposed to 
have magical powers. It was given by Hermes to Ulysses to ward 
off the evil spells of Circe. 

^Acanthus: a tall plant with white flowers and large leaves whose 
shape suggested the decoration upon Corinthian pillars. 

^'^Like a tale . are strong: compare the words of Macbeth, 

“A tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing”. 

^^Elysian valleys: the happy valleys where blessed spirits dwell. 

^Asphodel: a kind of lily now called daffodil; according to the 
Greeks, an immortal flower that covered the fields of Elysium. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD (1832—1904) 

Sir Edwin Arnold was educated at King’s School at Rochester, 
and at the Universities of London and Oxford. While at Oxford, 
he won the coveted Newdigate Prize for a poem, BelthazzaPs Feast. 
He came to India in 1856 and was appointed Principal of Deccan 
College, Poona, but joined the staff of the Daily Telegraph in 1861. 
He was a man of great culture and deep Oriental scholarship. In 
the many poems he wrote on oriental themes he tried to interpret 
the life and thought of India. He was knighted in 1888. Among 
his works are Indian Songs^ The Song Celestial^ With Sa'di in the GardeUy 
and the greatest of them all, The Light of Asia (1879), in which he 
breaks fresh and fascinating ground and describes the life and 
teachings of the Buddha with profound understanding and in verse 
of a very high order. 

Prince Siddhartha was the son of Suddhodana and Maya, the 
King and Queen of the Sakyas, reigning at Kapilavastu. He was 
born about 620 B.C. Early in life he showed a preoccupation with 
the sufferings of all sentient beings and made it his sacred mission to 
search for a solution of the problems of pain, suffering and death. 
This attitude alarmed the king, and in the belief that love would 
‘ cure these thin distempers ’ he married Siddhartha to Yasodhara, 
a charming princess. For twelve years the prince and princess lived 
happily in the luxurious, closely guarded ‘ prison-palace ’ and a 
son was born. But in spite of all this Prince Siddhartha’s mind dwelt 
more and more upon mortal suffering, from which even death offered 
no escape. At last he fled from the palace and broke away from 
all worldly ties. For a time he followed the teachings of the 
Brahmins in an attempt to discover the True Path, inflicting on 
himself the self-mortifying tortures of the Sanyasins. Eventually, 
however, he abandoned these traditional methods as fruitless. 
Sittmg under a Bodhi tree, he remained in deep meditation for weeks 
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until at length- enlightenment came to him, and he realM the cause 
and cure of all human suffering. In *is manner he attamed 
supreme knowledge and henceforth came to be known as the Buddha, 
or'^the Enlightenid. He taught the world that real escape from 
the cycle of life is not through death, but through l“ing one s m- 
dividLlity in the Universal Life and through walking the Eight-fold 
Path ’ of Universal Righteousness. The Buddha lived for another 
forty years, preaching. and practising his doctrine, and within a 
couple of centuries of his death, Buddhism had become almost a 

world religion. 

The Renunciation. 

The Renunciation tells us the story of Siddhartha’s escape from the 

triple-guarded prison-palace, the Brst step in his pilgrimage to the 

final nirvana —deliverance from worldly desir«. „ i 

t^That law . free: the Law of Piety (Dhamma-Sutta) based on 

the f^r Sublime Verities—(i) that pain exists; (2) that it is the 
result of attachment and desire; (3) that Nirvana alone can deliver 
us from all pain; and (4) that Nirvana is attained by following the 
Eieht-fold Path, viz. Right Doctrine, Right Pur^se, Right Dis¬ 
course, Right Behaviour, Right Purity, Right Thought, Right 

^'^h^raShud: the firs^ quarter of the season of Spring, ‘'OugWy 
corresponding to the latter half of March. Chaitra is one of the 

?^elve montL. S'W.- Sanskrit literally meaning pure ; 

here used for the first half of the month when the moon waxes. 

Mjote.'a tree, a-joA:a means ‘ the griefless.’ ^ 

<Rama’s birthday: Rama, the hero of Valmikis great epic the 
Ramayana and one of the ten Avatars of Vishnu, was said tii have been 
born on the ninth of Chaitra-Shud, and the day is celebrated by 

Hindus as a holy day (Rama Navami). c,vi 41 ,artha 

^Vishramvan: the Garden of Repose, where Prince Siddhartha 

was surrounded by every pleasure. , nf thn 

mirnalay: the Himalaya mountains; the literal meaning ol the 

name is ‘ the abode of snow . 

sMuf/ra; means *a sign’ and is used as a watchword by the 

me 7 ns ‘ woman It is here used as the countersign or 
response to the sentinels’ challenge, which enables a person to pass 

^'^Devis: ‘Devi* is the feminine form of ‘ Deva . The Devis 

here referred to are the Apsaras or heavenly nymphs. 

^Weena: a seven-stringed musical instrument capable of producing 

^ • chief of the court dancers who were placed 

there to entertain Siddhartha. 
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^^Sakya Prince: Siddhartha : the Sakyas were a tribe inhabiting 
'he regions to the south of the Himalayas. 

^*Tasodhara: wife of Siddhartha. 

^^Chuddar: a sheet used as covering. 

^^Quickened: moved in the womb. 

Quickening: the period of pregnancy when the mother first becomes 
conscious of the child—usually during the fifth month. There is 
a histonca discrepancy here, for history records that Siddhartha 
Jeit^the palace after the child was born, 

^"^Kantha stone: a lustrous stone supposed to have the power of 
reviving the dead and adorning the hood of Sesha, the King of 
Cobras, living m the dark regions of Patala, the nether world. The 
^^^18 r known as ‘ Shyamantaka—mani 

supposed to be the sentinel of the East. 

Pour Presences . Mount Sumeru: the four Presences are the 

deities 'vjio are supposed to rule the four directions, East, South, 
West and North. They are Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kubera. 

Mount tsum^ru described as the mountain of gold, was believed to be 
the seat of the gods. 

^'^Many moons: many months. 

2 constellation called Cancer. 

God, the Preserver; one of the Hindu Trinity. 

Auspicious’; In the Hindu 

1 unity Shiva IS the Destroyer 

'jKrjrt.- the Sun-God. 

^^i^unies: fixed forms of prayer. 

medicinal plant sacred to the Hindus, and 
of the gods. 

' ' i' significant act, Siddhartha indi- 

1,* if relationship with Yasodhara has now been elevated 

tu ^ Ts.u ^ ^^oger his wife; she becomes WOMAN, 

wfii, .u changed attitude is revealed when Siddhartha 

^ times round her bed (as worshippers do round a shrine) 

and touches her feet. 

Cast the stars. prepare the horoscope in order to calculate the 
Jniluence of the stars on a man’s life. 

^ ‘ numdah a thick padding 

2?, f the saddle is placed. 

Martingale : a strap fastened to the girth and to the bit. 

beings ’ hierarchies among celestial 

^ frt/,s/M,5 - a variety of heavenly beings. 

the word' Krosha, a distance of about two miles. Probably 

distanri- ^ crived from a krosha = a cry or shout and hence the 

32A.f / 'riiich a cry could be heard. 

33 A ^ ancient kingdoms of India. 

^^Anoma: a river 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD (1822—1888) 

Matthew Arnold was born at Laleham in Middlesex. His father 
was Dr. Thomas Arnold, the famous Head Master of Rugby School. 
From Rugby, Arnold went to Oxford, where he won the Newdigate 
Prize for a poem on Cromwell. For a while he taught under his 
father, but later became private secretary to Lord Lansdowne. 
Between 1849 and 1852 he published several volumes of poetry 
which attracted little attention from the public. In 1851 he was 
appointed Inspector of Schools and in this capacity he did good work 
in Ae cause of education and effected many reforms in schools and 
Universities. In 1857 he was appointed Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford and held this post for ten years. His prose writings on 
literary, philosophical, and theological subjects, in such works as 
Essays in Criticism, Culture and Anarchy, and Literature and Dogma, 
had a marked and liberating influence on contemporary thought. 
At one time they seemed likely to outlast his poems, in which, how¬ 
ever, there has been a revival of interest in recent years. 

The Forsaken Merman 

^Merman ■ in folk-lore, mermen and mermaids are a class of beings 
half-human and half-fish whose home is the sea. Legends concerning 
them exist in almost all countries. They are imagined as being 
capable of living on land, and marrying with ordinary mortals, 
but these relationships generally bring disaster in their train. 

^The wild white horses: the stormy waves topped with white foam. 
^The sweet bells: the bells of the church in the town from which 

Margaret came. . r • 1 

^Easter-time: the time of Easter, a Christian festival commemorat¬ 
ing the resurrection of Christ, held on the Sunday following Good 
Friday, the day of his crucifixion. 

^Sea-stocks: small flowers that grow near the sea. 

eQjoy . the sun: the song of Margaret sums up the joys of 

life on earth. • -j j • • j ■ 

ceiling of amber . pearl: a vivid and imaginative descrip¬ 

tion of what the merman sees above and below him in his cavern 
beneath the waves. 


TORU DUTT (1856—1877) 

Toru or Tarulata Dutt was born in Calcutta on the 4th March, 
1856, and was the youngest of the three gifted children of Babu 
Govind Chander Dutt. This high-caste Hindu family embraced 
Christianity, but Toru remained a Hindu in culture and conviction. 
Between 1869 and 1873 the family was abroad in France and 
England, and the young Toru became well versed in French and 
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English. In 1873 she returned to her native land and spent the 
remaining three years and eight months of her life ^ in^ a feverish 
dream of intellectual effort and imaginative production On her 
return she began to study Sanskrit, and soon felt the quickening 
effect of its profoundly mysterious literature. Earlier, she had 
written poems in French and she now brought out an English version 
of them, Sheaves Gleaned in French Fields. She next made a translation 
of some of the stories from the Vishnu Puranuy and these ballads, which 
constitute her chief title to fame, have been said to ‘ breathe a Vedic 
solemnity and simplicity of temper*. They were discovered among 
her papers by her father after her death at the .age of twenty-one 
from consumption, which had earlier claimed her brother and sister 

as victims. 

Sir Edmund Gosse (1849-1928) a discriminating critic of the time, 
edited Toru’s Ancient Ballads arid Legends of Hindustan, from which 
the following poem is taken. Of these ballads Gosse wrote, ^ No 
modern Oriental has given us so strange an insight into the conscience 
of the Asiatic as is presented in the stories of Prehlad and Samtri. 
He went on to say, “ When the history of the literature of our country 
comes to be written, there is sure to be a page in it dedicated to this 
fragile, exotic blossom of song.’* 

Outline of the story in the Puranas, 

Jaya and Vijaya were the heavenly sentinels keeping the gate 
of Vaikunta, the abode of Maha Vishnu, the God of gods. Once 
they iriadvertently insulted the divine bard Narada, who put a 
curse on them which condemned them to be born into the wor 
as Rakshasas (demons). They prayed to Maha Vishnu to lighten 
the burden of the curse, and were assured by hmi of an ^^*“1^ 
demption. They appeared in the world as demon brother^ 
Hiranyaksha and Hiranyakasyapa. The former, after his allotted 
period of tyranny and sin, was gored to death and thus saved by the 
great God, who took upon himself the manifestation of Varaha 

(half human and half hog). t» i i. 

Next, Hiranyakasyapa, who became the king of the Rakshasas, 

started his career of tyranny and terror. He had secured mrough 
severe tapas (penance) the boon of immunity from death. He had 
prayed to the God Maheshwar that he should not die either by man or 
by beast or by bird naturally born ,* either within or without his palace \ either 
by day or by night. This prayer was granted. Being thus armed 
with the seeming gift of immortality he became a hundred timp 
worse as a tyrant, and insolently decreed that all should worship 
him as the only God. 

Hiranyakasyapa had four sons, of whom Prahlada was the third. 
While Prahlada offered filial devotion to his father, he refused to 
acknowledge him as the great God. The infuriated father made 
several attempts to kill his “ rebellious ** son. To protect the 
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virtuous and to d«troy the wicked, Maha Vishnu, the Supreme God, 
i^ued out of a pillar m the form oi Mrasimha (man-lion) and slew 
the tyrant on the threshold of the palace at dusk, thus putting him 
to death vwthout violating the boon which had been granted to him. 
Varaha and Nar^tr^ are the third and the fourth of the ten tradi- 
tional avatars of Maha Vishnu chronicled in the Puranas. 

Prehlad, 

or Prahlada, literally means ‘ object of great delight ’ 
BraS^” • Hiranyakasyapa; Hiranya, the son of Kafhyapa- 

nfVedas; the books Of toe knowledge, the holy scriptures 
of the Hindus, of which the chief are the Rig Veda, the TaiurVeda 
the Sama Veda and the Atharva Veda, ^ 

'Bramim: Brahmins or Brahmanas, the priestly class among 

Hmdm. Brahrm means true knowledge, and a Brahmam is one 
who knows and realises Brahma. 

.. Radha, Anuradha, Prahlada and San- 

gradha personify types of devotion. 

J^Sonda Marco: Sunda, Wka; according to some authorities 

^ey were the two sons of Sukracharya, preceptor to the Rakshasas 
The poet treats them as one person. 

Khoral Song: song sung in chorus, at times accompanied by danc 
ing; associated with bhajan or prayer. ^ ^ 

^Strongest wing: powerful flight of imagination 

T?,’■ withdraw an earUer declaration of faith 
^^Sycophant: servile flatterer. * 

^Wizier: a minister or councillor of state 

\\Mareschal: usually Marshal, the highest officer in an army 

was dark-coloured and dark-maned ^ ^“rasimha, who 

\\Phantasma: a fantastic spectre or’ apparition. 

n- r r\ Righteousness 

when Wickedness 

VioiKi- \ ^ ^^he 

shape, and move a man with many 
uccouring the good, thrusting the evil back, 
n Virtue on her seaf again. 

. dares: these four lines indicate the ooeu’ K»r e 

that the lon^s strength of God^s is symbolic of ^rwUl nf 
PP c people, which u ultimately bound to triumph over tyramT^ 
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JOHN DRINKWATER (1882—1937) 

John Drinkwater was educated at the Oxford High School and 
Birmingham University. After working as a clerk in an insurance 
office for twelve years, he helped to found the Pilgrim Players, which 
later developed into a fine theatrical company in Birmingham. 
His early poems were collected and published in a volume called 
Men and Hours. He also wrote several historical plays, such as 
Abraham Lincoln, Oliver Cromwell and Mary Stuart, the first of which 
made him famous, and a number of biographies and critical essays. 
The poem included here expresses the idea that the individual artist 
must be capable of rising above a conventional representation, and 
that he should try to render the very soul of whatever he takes as his 
model. The lesser artists in the poem are content to repeat them¬ 
selves in mere mechanical reproduction, but the Carver obeys a far 
higher creative impulse in spite of opposition and contempt. He finds 
sufficient reward in the knowledge that he has been true to himself 
and his vision, and has left, high up in the temple, a more worthy 
tribute to the beauty of creation than anything on the walls below. 

The Carver in Stone. 

1 The drift . twitch-fires: the smoke of burning couch-grass, 

i.e,, a species of coarse grass also called quitch-grass. 

^Grey eyes he had . that mated his: he had grey eyes under a 

brow which was drawn because he had worked for long years wimout 
any encouragement from the public or from anyone who shared 
his ideals. 

^He watched . sea: he watched the world of thoughts and 

feelings like a sailor keeping his watch at sea. 

thoughts . chiselled stone: his artistic genius seized me 

elusive thoughts and subtle intimations which came floating into his 
mind like ships from far-off lands, and gave them an enduring form 
in the images he carved. 

^Unblemished . Out of the thoughts that came to him 

in his solitude one clear mood would emerge to give him his 
inspiration. 

^Some stray . articulate: some object from among the many 

created by God as expressions of His joy. 

'^Persuading it . chaos: in the beginning, God created cosmos, the 

ordered world, out of chaos. The Carver also in his own way created 
form out of chaos in what he fashioned from the shapeless stone. 

^The tiger-god . doming bat: the poet emphasises here ffiat 

the Carver belonged to a primitive people with a primitive religion. 

^An eagle, . his choice: the eagle was one of the gods they 

worshipped. The Carver chose this bird because it was symbolic 
of his present mood of exhilaration and proud joy. Clean of pinion: 
probably refers to the bold clear outline of its outspread wings. 
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♦ « » ft . by rule: figures which are not the 

original creation of a living mind, but are produced by hands working 
in a set and conventional fashion. 

^^Proudly recorded mood . everlasting sight: their images did not 

^pture any rnood which had stirred them, or give permanent form 

to any thought that had entered their minds. In a word thev 
were uninspired. ^ 

with words . judgment: they could only pretend to be 

wise by repeating conventional formulE, and each watched his 
neighbour s face to find out what he thought. 

^^The imn wh> carved . so pitiful: an illustration of utter 

'rSn't'^ 1°. art according to criteria which are proper and 
relevant. The coumellor or priest referred to here praises the 

deformity. The image was to be praised out of pity for the man 

not for Its own merits. Halt out of the womb: Um^homhirth. 

A zealot qf the mist: one who would always find something wonder- 
fraud. 'i'sto'-ted, and would be taken fn by any 

of h^r"f Y - • • • bad ceased thinking 

t'L"t.'’;rbShS‘S"r s 

wrong. It affected him no more than the poison whwf /i? ^ 

Si.'" • “■'•v £ ■„! 

WMt of^dbcrhdS^n/buVhe^wS' too^^^ ‘beir 

The proper symbol for them was the 

so Umited in all its faculties. grotesque a creature, 

surface cleverness showi^^^e shaffo^^'^^^r images, and a 

pr^uced them. * allowness of the minds which had 

f nt fellow. 

»i"Vii iL7..S““„fS£ 
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Hearts that dared . the eternal eye: hearts that were not 

atraid that heaven would frown upon their honest mirth. 

Wrought them . faith: made them out of the joy of creation, 

which was reward enough for him. 

And other . made: he also carved other images in addition 

to the gods. 

30 ^//.. - the central man: ^Native pressure* is the natural 

impulse that gives them birth. All these figures, brought into being 

by his art, sprang up and expanded into a whole that reflected the 
very heart and mind of their creator. 


RALPH HODGSON (1871— ) 

Although Ralph Hodgson’s work is very small in volume, nearly 
every poem is of outstanding quality, and his Song of Honour in 
particular has a place of its own in modern verse for sheer lyrical 
■ecstasy. The Bull (1913) is illustrative of his characteristic simplicity 
and blend of imagination and realism, as well as his understanding 
and tenderness for all living creatures. 

The Bull. 

^Lived again: re-lived in imagination his old adventurous life. 

^Savannas: Savannahs are level lands green with vegetation. 

^Bahy wonderment: amazement or surprise of an inexperienced 
baby (here calf). 

M game of knobby skulls: a playful trial of strength by butting one 

another with their foreheads on which growing horns are beginning 
to appear. 

^Gristle, cartilage, a soft, elastic substance in the bodies of animals 
which strengthens into tough fibre as they grow old. 

^Backedfor no bull: yielded its place to no other bull. 

Sultan power: the power of a despotic Sultan with his harem. 

^Furnace of his look: his furious burning gaze. 

^Dupe of dream, the dream-deceived bull imagines for a while that 
he is still the * Sultan * of former days. 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON (1878— ) 

Wilfrid Gibson is a poet and dramatist of considerable merit who 

has done social work among the poor people of the East End of 

London. He served as a soldier during the war of 1014-18, and the 

experience he thus gained forms the background of many of his 

writings. The titles of some of his works. Daily Bread, Livelihood, 

^^zards Fuel, Battle, give a good idea of his favourite themes. 

His Collected Poems appeared in 1926. 
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The UdestoT is a simple stop^ of a mother’s love. Wordsworth 
deals with a similar theme in his pastoral poem Michael^ but Gibson’s 
poem is in many ways more touching. The narrative is vivid and 
full of pathos, and the tragedy of humble life is depicted with sym¬ 
pathy and deep understanding. 


The Lodestar. 

^Lodestar: the star that leads or guides; the pole-star; often used 
figuratively for anything that is one’s guide or goal in life. 

^From hag . moss ; a is a firm foothold in a bog. Quaking: 

shifting imder one’s feet. 

^Tussocks: tufts or small hillocks of growing grass. 

^Runnel: a small stream. 

: one of the expressive alliterative phrases 
used in the poem. It describes the dullness and lethargy of a tired 
man’s brain. 

^Feather-headedfoolishness: a phrase similar to the one given above ■ 

it means frivolous foolishness. A feather-head or feather-brain is a 
foolish person. 

“^Ling: heather. 

^Brawling burn: a noisy brook or spring. 

^Cold heavenly star . unfriendly stars: the stars in the sky have 

no sympathy for man. Compare William Cory’s lines, 

Your chilly stars I can forgo, * 

warm, kind world is all I know. 

^^Slack: a cleft between hills. 

^^Turn: colloquial for * a nervous shock ’ 

^^Fo’c’sU: fore^tle the forepart of a ship where the crew have 
their quarters below deck. 

which appeared endless. 

was glad glad because he could tell the mo&er that her son 
WK happy ht saw him last without saying anything untruthfu” 

quenTdeath. 

’^HngU-seat: a seat in a comer by the fire 
^^Rimy-white: white like frost or rime. 

^"^Bent: stiff-stemmed grass. 





MINOR POEMS AND SONNETS 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770—1850) 

For a sketch of the poet’s life, see notes on Laodamia. 

The Daffodils. 

^Milky way: a galaxy or luminous band of stars across the sky. 

^That inward eye: the imagination. 

The Solitary Reaper. 

^Hebrides: islands to the north of Scotland. 

^Plaintive numbers: sorrowful harmonies. 

To the Cuckoo. 

A wandering Voice: the bird keeps flying from place to place so 
that its song appears to come from all directions. 

^Two-foldshout: the twice-repeated note, koo^koo which gives the 
bird its name. 

Wisionary hours: past times which appear as a vision or dream. 

The World is too much with Us. 

The sonnet^ Italian in origin, is a lyrical poem of fourteen 
decasyllabic lines. There are two popular forms of the sonnet in 
English—the Petrarchan, which consists of an octave (the first eight 
lines) and a sestet (the last six lines) divided by a pause in between 
them and a less pronounced one between the two quatrains forming 
the octave; and the Elizabethan, more commonly known as 
Shakespearean, consisting of three quatrains and a couplet at the 
end. In English poetry, we find many variations of the Petrarchan 
form. The pure Petrarchan form has the rhyme-scheme abba abba in 
the octave, and Cf/p cde in the sestet. Poets like Milton, however, take 

the sestet, where they introduce sometimes only two 
rhyming sounds and also disregard at times the pause between the 

sestet, and between the tu'o quatrains. For a consider- 
able time after Milton, the Sonnet found no great exponents until 
Wordsworth showed once more its full poetic possibilities. Among 
other famous writers who excelled in this difficult form may be 

mentioned Keats, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Arnold, Rossetti 
and Meredith. 
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sordid boon: a mean and wretched gift because we are given 
over to a materialistic life. 

^Pagan: a heathen, a worshipper of many gods like the ancient 
Greela and Romans. 

^Proteus: in Greek mythology, a sea-god fabled to possess the 
power of changing himself into an endless variety of forms. 

*Triton: another sea-god, half man and half dolphin, usually 
represented as blowng a ribbed shell. Wordsworth admires the 
symbolism implied in the ancient worship of nature-gods. 


JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE (1775—1841) 

Blanco White was born at Seville in Spain. He entered Seville 
University in 1790 ^iid was ordained, but subsequently abandoned 
the priesthood and went to England. He qualified as a clergyman 
of the English Church in 1814. Most of his writings are religious 
in character, and his fame as a poet rests on the following lines 

which Coleridge declared “ the finest and most grandly conceived 
sonnet in our language.** 


Night and Death. 

^Ourfirst parent: Adam, the first man, the father of the human 
race, according to the Bible. 

^This lovely frame: the beautiful blue sky by day. 

^Hesperus: the evening star, the planet Venus. 

.... life: the central theme of the sonnet stated in one 
of the most pregnant lines m literature. 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON (1788—1824) 

'u London in 1788, and inherited his title from 

trtelditb^ 

hrd^^rega“d o by English sociftyTr 

«« Juan and the remaining cantos of Childe Harold, In 
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1823 Byron who had always supported the cause of liberty, set out 

? insurgents against the Turks, only to die of fever 

at Missolonghi m April, 1824. 

The Ocean consists of the last nine stanzas of Childe Harold, which 
IS written inAe Spenserian stanza invented by Edmund Spenser 
and used m The Fairie Queene. This stanza has nine lines, the first 
eight being iambic pentameters and the last an alexandrine, making a 
rhyme scheme of ab ab be be e. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage appeared 
in parts at different times—the first two cantos in 1812, the third in 
18.6 and the fourth in 1818. Childe signifies a youth of gentle 
birth and the poem purports to describe the travels and reflections 
of a pilgrim—Byron himself—who, tired of a life of pleasure at 
home, seeks a new stimulus in foreign lands 


The Ocean. 

. more: reminiscent of the words of Brutus in 
Shakespeare’s Julius Casar, 

Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more *. 

Mingle with the Universe: The full force of this expression may be 
realised from stanza xiii in Canto III : 

Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends; 

Where rode the Ocean, thereon was his home; 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime extends, 

He had the passion and the power to roam; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breakers’ foam. 

Were unto him companionship; they spake 

^^i^guage, clearer than the tone 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Natures’ pages glassed by sunbeams on the lake. 

Let him lay: a grammatical mistake, perhaps intentional for the 

^ 1 -j ^ . j with ‘ bay The verb ‘ lay ’ is transitive: 

. laid. Lie ’ which should have been used here, is 
intransitive and its forms are : lie—lay_Iain. 

^Uviathan: a Hebrew word meaning ‘a sea-monster*. Here it is 
used lor a great warship. 

^^rmada: the ‘invincible’ Armada (fleet) of the great Spanish 

Qo^j Philip II of Spain for the conquest of England 

in 1588 during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was destroyed 
partly by the English fleet and partly by a storm. 

^ south-west of Spain, the scene of the 

flee^ Tn and Spanish 

four of the world’s greatest empires 
Sea " and decayed on the shores of the Mediterranean 
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® Thy wcders wash'd them power: part of the greatness and strength 
of these empires was due to their being maritime powers. 

•/ wantoned . breakers: Byron was a very fine swimmer. 

^^Pilgrim: Ghilde Harold, i,e, Byron himself. 

^^Sandal-shoon and scallop-shell: ‘ shoon ’ is the old plural of ‘ shoe *. 
Pilgrims usually wore sandals and had on their hats, as a badge, a 
shell brought back from the Holy Land. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792—1822) 

Shelley was born at Horsham in Sussex. After his school days 
at Eton, he went to Oxford, but was expelled from the University 
for issuing a pamphlet in support of atheism. In 1811 he married 
Harriet Westbrook, but left her in 1814 for Mary Godwin, the 
daughter of William Godwin, the philosopher, Harriet committed 
suicide in i8i6, and Shelley and Mary were married. In i8i8 they 
went to live in Italy, but in 1822, while sailing to Spezzia, Shelley’s 
boat ‘ Ariel ’ was overtaken by a storm and he was drowned along 
with his friend Williams. His body was found several days later, and 
was cremated in the presence of Byron, Leigh Hunt and Trelawny 
who had been his close friends. Shelley was always a fervent 
champion of political and personal liberty and the claims of love 
Though the impractical and irresponsible side of his nature brought 
suffermg to himself and others, he was undoubtedly one of the most 
pntle, generous, and noble-minded men. The beauty of his 
lyri^l poetry has hardly been surpassed. Prominent among his 

are Pronut!^ Unbend, The Cenci. The Revolt of Islam, Queen 
Mab, Adonais, and a number of exquisite odes. 


ine uioud, 

^Genii; Spirits; the presiding deities of the place 

a. T ■■ ^ ^ I star. Here ‘ meteor ’ is used 

as an adjective, meaning, < bright as a meteor ’ 

hJ'•»— 

cloud. ^ ^ warp. Here it means the texture of the 

share^hcr^mld Uvht' forming a belt round the moon 

‘Sphere-fire: the light of the sun. 

"f p-'. .bidi.g r..!* In 
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ROBERT BROWNING (1812—1889)’ 

Robert Browning, a contemporary of Lord Tennyson, was born 
on the 7th May, 1812, in Camberwell. His father was a Bank 
official. From his youth, Browning was passionately devoted to 
literature and music and showed great intellectual promise. His 
courtship of Elizabeth Barrett, another poet of remarkable gifts, 
is one of the outstanding romances in literary history. Mrs. Browning 
died in 1861 at Florence, where they had settled after their marriage. 
Browning himself died in Italy on the 12th December, 1889. Though 
some of his best poems are personal, he did not, as a rule, care to 
bare his own heart to the public, but preferred to speak through 
the mouth of another character, real or imaginary, as in such works 
as Pippa Passesy Fra Lippo Lippi, Bishop Blougran's Apology^ A Gram¬ 
marian's Funeral, Andrea del Sarto, Rabbi Ben Ezra, and his m^terpiece 
The Ring and the Book. Besides these impressive, dramatic mono¬ 
logues he also wrote many short lyrics of striking beauty. 

The Lost Leader. 

In this poem Browning laments Wordsworth’s defection from the 
liberal and democratic views of his youth. As has been mentioned 
in an earlier note, Wordsworth at first acclauned the French Revolu¬ 
tion as the dawn of a new era of happiness and glory for mankind. 
His feelings are expressed in the well-known lines of the Prelude : 
France standing on the top of golden hours. 

And human nature seeming born again; 

And 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven. 

The later excesses of the revolutionaries, however, disillusioned 
the poet, and as he grew older he gradually adopted conventional 
views on politics. To some of his contemporaries it seemed that he 
had not only lost his sympathy with social reform, but was willing 
to be rewarded as a supporter of the Government, when he accepted, 
first, the sinecure of Distributor of Stamps for the county of 
Westmorland which he held between 1813 and 1842 ; then a Civil 
List pension of £300 on his retirement, and finally the Poet 
Laurcatcship in 1843 when Robert Southey died. 

Nevertheless the Lost Leader is not to be identified entirely with 
Wordsworth, although the poet had him partly in mind. In a 
letter written in 1875 Browning says, “ I did in my hasty youth 
presume to use the great and venerable personality of Wordsworth 
as a sort of painter’s model; one from which this or the other partic¬ 
ular feature may be selected and turned to account: had I intended 

.portraying the entire man, I should certainly not have talked 

about ‘ handfuls" of silver’ and* bits, of ribbon.’ These never 
influenced the change of politics in the great poet.” 
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P"*y his 

, *f*''*.lost all the other gifts which we thnM<xh 

oTf^eLZ"*^ ^ P"‘ ‘he cause 

■.****• stands for the party in power the 

Gonservauve Party, of which Robert Peel was a leader 

^Rags . proud: we could offer him only rags, whereas he would 

nobai"'“^" -hfs d^note^o^r 

a ’ " greatest of our poets kept themselves 

free from bondage and identified themselves with the people in 

*eir aspirations. For Shakespeare and Shelley, see the respective 

biographical notes. John Milton (1608-1674), 160^0X^ 06 

P-radue Ust, is the greatest English poet next to Shakespeare 

sir ‘he greatest of Scottish poets! 

fight on . his own: The best course is for him to be an 

hght on well, as we taught him to d™ to attack 
us Mdly before we overcome him and what he stands for 

anoSrTife. he given him in 


MATTHEW ARNOLD (1822—1888) 

For a sketch of his life see notes on The Forsaken Merman. 

Shakespeare. 

^Abide our question: come within the rana^ ^ 
and therefore of our criticism. ^ ^ understanding, 

^Some sovran hill . mnrtnUts,- « • -i 

the description of the Villaee Pret 1 ™' ^ ''cminiscent of that in 
Village: J^reacher m Goldsmith’s Deserted 

3, '^hff.on its head. 

had an^fo^aUducati-^T^ond w&“’''' ''"d ‘ 

school at Stratford and fcceivcd at the grammar- 

He was not one of’the ‘ UnreX**' 

looking only into his own heart'In'd''* ’ ° ' 

by the realisation that hTha^ ^ 'honoured: upheld 

confident of his own abilhy “ *'/-«care.- 

Unguessed at. with his greatness unsuspected by the i 

public. Shakespeare’s true genius only came to L ur.:® 

recognised long after his death, though his plays were no™ I 
successful during his lifetime. ^ ^ popular and 
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^Sole voice brow: to this day Shakespeare has remained the 

unparalleled interpreter of the comic as well as the tragic aspects 
of life. Victorious brow: an indication of his mastery over hjiman 
passions, revealed for Sample in his characterisation of Prospero in 
The Tempest. 


EMILY BRONTE (1818—1848) 

Emily was the second of the three gifted daughters of the Rev. 
Patrick Bronte, an Irish clergyman who had married and settled 
down in Yorkshire. Early in life, they were thrown on their own 
resources and they suffered intensely from the isolation of their 
father’s vicarage and the consequent lack of intellectual companion¬ 
ship. They battled bravely against their difficulties, and eventually 
all three of them wrote novels which were accepted for publication. 
Although the eldest, Charlotte Bronte, was more famous and popular, 
Emily was on a loftier plane as a poet and novelist and her Wuthering 
Heights is considered a masterpiece of English fiction. Emily and 
her younger sister Anne died in 1848 and 1849 respectively. 

No Coward Soul Is Mine was discovered in Emily’s desk after her 
death. It is a kind of ‘ last testament ’ of a poet. Arnold describes it 
as the ‘ too bold dying song [which] stirred, like a clarion blast, my 
soul ’, while Robinson, her biographer, says, “ It is the most perfect 
and expressive of her work; the finest iponument of her heroic 
spirit.” 


No Coward Soul Is Mine. 

equally strong. 

^Tkee: the soul, the ‘ ever-present deity *. 

^Being and breath: existence and the means of existence. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI (1828—1882) 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was the son of Gabriele Rossetti, an Italian 
patriot who had fled to England in 1824. From the age of fourteen 
he studied art, first at a drawing school and then as a student of the 
Royal Academy, but almost as soon as he had begun to make his 
name as a painter, he became attracted to poetry, and he published 
a number of poems including The Blessed Damozel in a magazine, 
“ The Germ ”, which was intended to explain the aims of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Rossetti was a leader of this group 
of painters, who rebelled against the existing standards of art and 
aimed at returning to the detailed and painstaking rendering of the 
objects before them which was characteristic of Italian art before 
the time of Raphael (1483-1520). 
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Many of his best pictures were produced between 1850 and i86o, 
and in 1861 he married his beautiful model, Elizabeth SiddaL In 
his gnef at her death two years later, he buried with her the manu- 
scnpts of the poems he had intended to publish in book form, but 
he WM later induced to have them disinterred, and his Poems appeared 
m 1870. The sonnets given here are from The House of Life in 


The Choice. 

I 

^Eat and drink: the theme of this sonnet has some resemblance 
to the Epicurean doctrme of life. The first line is a summair of a 

St * 9 ) * “ Soul, . taL 

consume the world God is preparing to 

^Prate: speak foolishly, bo«t 


XXL 


Ma?h^ gone**^fr/as*he *‘"1“ that 

that there is nothing more To be°don achievement, and 

that all bygone geLration, h “ ‘o imagine 

benefit b^ve lived and toiled merely for his 

reced°« ^ w? goVgheJ 

the spaces of the sea^ ^ow vast and endless are 

^Wave-washed mntmJ- u-^ ^be illimitable future of mankind, 
by thrse^ ^ ‘^^Sher part of the shore or a cliff washed 

seem to^meTt* ^^*'*best line of the horizon where sea and sky 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN (1801-1890) 

' j'*'* “ I'anter, John Henry Newman entered Trinity 

a FeZwS^°T B A. degree in .820 He was awarded 

L an o^Ta'^ed ?"'* in ,822 and preached his first sermon 

an ordained deacon of the Church of England m 1824. From 
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this time forward he engaged in religious controversy, and eventually 
he became one of the leading spirits of what was known as the Oxford 
Movement, an attempt to bring the English Church back to earlier 
teachings and practices. In 1845 he went over to the Church of 
Rome, of which he was created a Cardinal in 1879. The Apologia 
(1864), which he wrote in defence of his conversion, is one of the 
most eloquent pieces of argument in the English language, and shows 
him to be a master of English prose. 

The hymn Lead, Kindly Light was written in the course of a voyage 
in the Mediterranean. But though the lights that guided the ship 
through the darkness inspired the poem, its imagery is that of a 
toilsome journey by land. God is the light that guides us on our 
difficult and dangerous journey through Life. If we trust in Him 
all will be well. 


Lead, Kindly Light. 


loved . path: he used to think that he could find and follow 

the best and safest path without divine guidance. 

^And . faces smile: when life’s dark, journey is over, he will 


see once more in the light of a new life the faces of the loved ones 
who died before him. 

WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY (1849—1903) 

Henley was born and educated at Gloucester, where his father 
was a bookseller. Early in boyhood he was crippled by a tuber¬ 
culous disease, which later caused him to lose one foot. The other 
leg was saved by the famous surgeon Lister, to whom Henley went 
for treatment in Edinburgh Infirmaiy. There he wrote the striking 
group of Hospital Verses to which Invictus belongs, and also made the 
acquaintance of Robert Louis Stevenson. The two became devoted 
friends and, in later years collaborators. 

Henley won fame not only as a poet but as a gifted and influential 
critic and editor. Many of the most brilliant writers of the time, 
including Barrie, Kipling, Hardy, Wells, Stevenson, and Yeats, 
contributed to the National Observer under his editorship. 

Invictus. 

^Invictus: a Latin word meaning * unconquered ’. 
clutch: cruel grip. 

^Bludgeonings of chance: heavy blows of fate. 

*Shade: death. 

^Menace of the years: whatever threat coming years may bring. 

^The scroll: literally, writings on a roll of parchment. The 
metaphor is used to denote the record of his actions by which heaven 
will judge him. 
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SAROJINI NAIDU (1879-1949) 

SMojini Naidu, the greatest Indian poet writing in English after 
Rabindranath Tagore, was born in Hyderabad in 1879. Her 
father, Dr. Aghorenath Ghattopadhyaya, was a distinguished 
scholar and educationalist. After matriculating at the age of 
twelve, she went to England and studied at London and Cambridge 
Universities. On her return, she started her career as a poet 
but soon gave it up for politics and social service. The volume of 
her poetical work is therefore not very great, but it is of a very high 
standard, and it soon won the admiration of distinguished English 
critics such as Symons and Gosse. Mrs. Naidu herself, however 
was vepr modest about her work. “ I have the vision and the desire ” 
she said “ but not the voice ... I sing just as birds do.” Her 
verse had higher merits than she was prepared to claim, biit one of 
the most delightful characteristics of the poems collected in The 
Broken Wing, The Golden Threshold, and The Bird of Time is certainly 
^ sweet, u^orced, natural lyrical quality which caused her to be 
described by her fellow-coun^en as ‘ The Nightingale of India 
Bul-buU-Hind Postenty will always remember and honour her 
for her work for India as one of Ae most devoted lieutenants of 
Gandhiji during ^e struggle for independence and as the first 
and only woman Governor of an Indian State. 


Invincible. 

Unmneible: Unconquerable; here it refers to the soul of the noet 
which can never be defeated. poet, 

polt reveaU^hy mothVriv^aff ^ “=taphor in which the 

poetry^ tlf al “ her'll.“‘^“‘‘°“’ of her in her 

^Quickening: manifesting life. 

'“Phasises here the unfortunate lot 
^u^ani^ suffering 


The Soul's Prayer, 

^Insatiate soul: soul that is not satisfied; for which no amount of 
joy or sorrow is too much. 

^The intricate lore: knowledge of love and life which is so difficult 
lor nuni^n undcrstonding, 

Vj' ' *■* compare this with the following lines from 

bhelley s 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass. 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragmenu. 
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King Richard and Gaunt 

1. Write a note on Gaunt’s patriotism as manifested in this scene. 

2. Gaunt describes himself as ‘a prophet new inspired*. What is 

his prophecy and how is it fulfilled ? 

3. What light does this scene throw on the character of Richard II ? 

4. Enumerate and comment on the most striking similes and poetic 

conceits in the scene. 

5. Contrast the characters of Gaunt and York. 


The Trial Scene 


I. Point out the seeming incongnxities in the Trial Scene. 

2- Write an analysis and appreciation of 

(1) The speech in which Shylock defends his action, 
and (2) Portia’s plea for mercy. 

3. Comment on Portia’s stratagem which turned the tables upon 

Shylock. 

4. Prepare sets of similar and dissimilar characters in the scene and 

compare and contrast them. 


The Funeral Orations of Brutus and Antony 

1. Illustrate Shakespeare’s consummate mastery of dramatic tech¬ 

nique in presenting a political theme. 

2. Consider the speech of Brutus as an indication of his noble 

character. 

3. Analyse Antony’s oration and bring out the oratorical devices 

used by him. 

4. Examine this scene as a study of mob psychology. 


. From The Deserted Village 

i« Describe Auburn in its prosperity. 

2. What, according to Goldsmith, are the reasons for the depopula¬ 
tion and decay of Auburn ? 

3 Write short notes on; 

(a) The Village Preacher, 

(b) The Village Master, 
and (c) The Village Inn. 

4. Discuss the autobiographical element in the poem. 
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5. Point out instances of 
(a) Humour, 

and (b) Pathos, in the passages you have studied. 


Laodamia 

1. What were the circumstances which led to the death of 

Protesilaus ? 

2. Summarise the dialogue between Laodamia and her husband 

during their three-hour meeting. 

3. Show how Laodamia is a poem of ‘ depth * and not of ‘ tumult *. 

4. What high moral purpose has inspired Wordsworth in writing 

this poem ? 


The Bridge of Sighs 

1. Explain the significance of the title of the poem. 

2. What is the poet’s conception of Christian charity ? 

3. Describe the circumstances in which the unfortunate woman met 

with her death. 

4. The poet quotes as a prelude to the poem, the words ‘ Drowned! 

Drowned ! * from Shakespeare’s Hamlet. What resemblance 
do you find between the death of the woman in ‘ The Bridge 
of Sighs’ and that of Ophelia in ‘HAMLET’? 

Ulysses 

1. Write what you know of the adventures of Ulysses. 

2. What particular philosophy of life does Ulysses represent ? 


The Lotos-Eaters 

1. Discuss briefly the view of life expressed in the poem and show 

with reasons how far you agree with it. 

2. Select a few passages illustrating Tennyson’s power of picturesque 

description and word-music. * 

3. How do Ulysses and The Lotos-Eaters illustrate the contrary 

doctrines of action and inaction ? 


The Renunciation 

1. Briefly narrate the story of Prince Siddhartha. 

2. Give a pen-picture of the luxurious abode of the Prince. 
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3. Docribe Princess Yasodhara*s dream and explain its significance. 

4. Give an account of Siddhartha’s final renunciation. 

5. Say what you know of the fundamental tenets of Buddhism. 


The Forsaken Merman 

1. How does the poet portray the deep grief of the Merman ? 

2. Point out and explain passages of 

(a) picturesque description, 
and (b) deep pathos, in the poem. 

3. Do you think that the poet desires to convey through this poem 

the idea of the base ingratitude of mere mortals ? 


Prehlad 

1. Narrate the story of the death of Heerun Kashyapu. 

2. Give an account of the legendary background of the story 

3. What interpretation does the poet seek to give of the destruction 

ol Heerun Kashyapu ? 


The Carver in Stone 

1. poem and point out the austere idealism 

2. What aspect of art does the Carver in the poem reoresent ? 

?a" of th’e other 

wodd^?' of the 


The Bull 

I. Give, >n your own words, the story of Tht Bull 

^ terkfr poem illustrating the poet’s charac- 

3 - What reflections on life are suggested by a reading of the poem ? 

I The Lodestar 

2 aow of hiuStle life does the story depict ? 

love of a miTfof ht's^m ” '' 
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3. Discuss the place given to Fate and coincidence in the poem« 

4. Make a study of Wordsworth’s Michael and say whether you are 

able to see any points of resemblance between the two 
poems. 


The Daffodils 

“ I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought.” 

What is the wealth that Wordsworth refers to here ? 


The Solitary Reaper 

On the lines suggested by the poet, build up any theme which 
might have formed the subject-matter of the reaper’s song. 


To the Cuckoo 

1. Explain the meaning of the following lines :— 

“ O Cuckoo ! shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice ?” 

2. Mention any parallel poems you have read and discuss the 

irnpressions you have formed of them. 

The World is too much with Us 

1. Give the substance of this sonnet and show what creed Wordsworth 

upholds in it. 

2. What do you understand about Wordsworth’s attitude to Nature 

from a study of his shorter poems ? 


Night and Death 

Bring out clearly the antithesis described in the sonnet. 


The Ocean 

1. Do you think this extract typifies Byron’s deeply passionate 

nature ? 

2. What aspect of Nature does Byron portray in these stanzas ? 

3. Write a note on the Spenserian stanza. 
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The Cloud 

1. Describe the different delicate pictures of the Cloud conjured up 

by Shelley. 

2. Imagine yourself to be a cloud and describe after Shelley the 

different phases you pass through. 

3. Do you consider this poem typifies Shelley’s spirit as The Ocean 

does Byron’s ? 


The Lost Leader 

1. Who is the lost Leader and why does Browning consider him to 

be such ? 

2. Is Browning justified in his attack on the suggested Leader ? 


Shakespeare 

1. Describe the handsome tribute Arnold has paid to Shakespeare 

in this sonnet. 

2. What do you gather of Shakespeare’s life and personality from 

the poem ? 


No Coward Soul Is Mine 

What is the poet’s attitude to life as revealed in the poem ? 


The Choice—I, II, III 

1. Sum up (a) the Epicurean way of life, (b) the philosophy of 

defeat and death and (c) the philosophy of everlasting action 
as represented in the three sonnets of Rossetti. 

2. What is a sonnet ? Classify the sonnets you have studied accord¬ 

ing to (a) the subject-matter and (b) structure. 


Lead, Kindly Light 

Show how this hymn reveals the grave and earnest spirit and the 
intense spiritual conviction of Newman. 


Invictus 

Explain the meaning of the title and discuss its appropriateness. 
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Invincible 

Compare and contrast the ideas contained in this poem with those 
of No Coward Soul is Mine and Invictus. 


The Soul’s Prayer 

1. What do you learn of the aspirations of the poet from this poem ? 

2. What impression have you formed of the personality of Sarojini 

Naidu from your study of the two poems prescribed ? 
















